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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








—— 


erea ras LIBRARY. 


Under the new Statute the Tienes xe will be CLOSED from WED- 





NESDAY, September 24. to September 30, inclusive, 
lof October 1-7. The Radcliffe oo will be open as usual. 
“St Sept. 10, 1913. F. MADAN, Bodley’s Librarian. 








Zens Ses CELEBRATION, 
LICHFIELD, THURSDAY, SEPT. 18, 1913. 


0.15. A Laurel Wreath will be placed on the Statue in 
the > Market Square. 


11.0. Visits to places of Johnsonian interest. 


3.0. Annual Meeting of the Johnson Society at the Guild- 
hall. The Chair will be taken by the Retiring President, 
Sir W. Ryland ~ —. K.C. M.P. Election of the new 
President, Mr. John L. Griffiths (Consul- General of the 
U.S.A.), Who will deliver his Presidential Address. 


7.30. Johnson Supper at Three Crowns Inn. The Mayor 
will preside, and will be supported by Lord Charn- 
wood, Sir Robert White-Thomson, K.C.B., Mr. Ralph 
Straus, &c. 


Tickets 4s. each, which must be obtained of the TOWN 
CLERK by MONDAY, September 15. 


Further particulars on application to Councillor WOOD, 
Lichtield. 


Gdurational. 
MR. SARGENT’S 


R AV E L 8 CHO OL 
for English and American Boys. 


Tenth Year, 1913-14, ROUND THE WORLD. Spain, 
Italy, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Japan, 
United States. Eleventh Year, 1914-15, EUROPE. 

A boy with us continues his usual school work while he 
enjoys the broadening, cultivating influences of intelligent 
travel. Tutoring in all subjects for University Matricu- 
lation. 

Parents write:—‘‘From an educational standpoint 
absolutely nothing can compare.”—‘‘The best investment 
I ever made.”—“‘ Better than a college course.”—“ An 
education in itself.” 

The Illustrated Prospectus tells how I have thus pre- 
pared over One Hundred Boys for a broader and more 
successful life. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 50, Congress Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 





The SESSION 1913-14 in the FACULTIES of Ae Gotaiing the 
NCES, AND 


School of Architecture), SCIENCE, MEDICAL SC 

ENGINEERING, will BEGIN on TUESDA ciaaien 30; = 

FACULTY of LAWS on TUESDAY, October e Provoa 

Deans will ae on ag ete ge 30, and WEDNESDAY. 
rl, from 1 P.M., 





0 A.M t o 
Intending ag are invited to communicate with the Provost as 
s00n as 
THE Brea LADE eens 6 OF FINE ART will open on MONDAY, 
October 6, and 8 y be itted on or before that date. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 

A GOLDSMID ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP to the FACULTY + 
TON eens (value 902.) will be canned for by an EXAMIN 
TION be; PTEMBER 23, 1913. 

The fol! cael PROsPECTUSES ae now ready, and may be had on 

ry — 





application to the 
FACULTY OF pee 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
FACULTY OF SCIENC 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
INDIAN SCHOOL. 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
posse 4pcase COURSES AND ARRANGEMENTS 

R RESEARCH. 


 . and research work he ae in all — oe 
University College, London (Gower Street). 





N ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (ost. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, Eoglish and 

Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Geanintin Com- 

panions, Secretaries, , Renders, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 

boy ools a with full information, gratis 
0 application eee or "Db letter), a requirements. 

out’ 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 36: 








S _ /<+ WM wD RR 1.2 
“The Deostey Treatmeat.”—This Book, giving the experience of 

one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, sent pe free on 

pplication to the Author, his colleagne for 30 e yeas, W. J. KETLEY, 
arrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





PRE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING comMnace AND LAW), 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 

The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on SEPTaMDER 29. The 
following Prospectuses may be free on application to THE 
SECRETARY :— 

Arts and Science. , Mining Engineering. 

School of Medicine. | Coal Gas and Fuel Industries, 

rs Surgery. | and Metallurgy. 
| Textile Industries. 


pearsie, snd oon ne Public | Tigetarial Chemistry and 
| yeing. 
Agricul Iture. Leather Industries. 
Engineering. Civil, Mechani- Evening 
cal, and Electrical. Scholarships. 


Lyddon eal has been licensed for the Residence of Men Students, 
anda } Cavey Hall for Women has been established in De Grey 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Sompens are held and DEGREES are Fa in », followin 
— ARTS fodadieg Architec PUR 
£ — IED SclENCE "Goteling _h. —- J 


nin, 
Mth SE SION 11s 14 COMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1913. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each yea’ 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full informatie, one be obtained free 
rom w. ONS, Registrar. 








ONDON HOSPITAL eereal COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 

SPECIAL CLASSES in the subjects of the ist M.B. LONDON 
EXAMINATIONS will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1: 
ology, and. Botany.—G. MUDGE, A.R.CS., and R. A. 

BUDDIOOM, B.A-Oxo 
Chemist HUGH CANDY, B.A. BSe.Lond., and J. £. TWORT, 


.8¢. Lond. 
Fagee.- 4. H. FISON, D.8c.Lond., and 0. W. GRIFFITH, 


SPECIAL. CLASSES are held for the 2nd M.B. LONDON and 
PRIMARY F.R.C.S. EXAMINATIONS, and are not confined to 
Students of Bd Hos oxp 
Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B. D.Sc. F.R.C.8., Dean. 
Mile End, E. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 

The comforts of a refined home. a education on the principle 

of a sound mind in a sound body. ration for Examinations if 

desired. French and German a spec’ itty. Large grounds, high and 
healthy position. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding an Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





UMVEBSITY OF WURZBURG (BAVARIA). 


WINTER TERM November, 1913-February, 1914 
Complete List of Lectares a Poet, fre free on application to 








DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

of a pony Civil Service, and Universit; opnere . sent (free of 

charge) © of requirements by GKI 

SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents ( tsblished 1233), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C 








Situations Vacant. 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 


APPOINTMENT OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS. 
The ayngiastees wool noes dyn Gaiversiag invites applications for the 
a HX wing Free n the Unive: er 
Wi) TVERSITY PROF ESSORSHI in INDIAN ECONOMICS. 
(ii) A UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIP in INDIAN HISTORY 
AND ARCH ZOLOGY 
The first appointment will be for a term of five years on a salary of 
Rs. 10,000 as )perannum. The main duties of the Professor 
will be to investigate and lecture _ the special a of Indian 
Economics sa to train st the Study 








‘Phe second appointment will be for a term of five years on a salary 
of Rs. 500 (331. 6s, 8d.) per mensem, rising by an annual increment of 
Ks. 50, and in the case of renewal to = 1,000 (661. 138. 4d.) per mensem. 
The duties of this Professor 1 be to sup; Neate the ordinary 
instruction afforded in affiliated Colleges by Advanced Lectures of a 
specialized character. 


The Professors will be required to devote their whole time to the 
duties of their offices, and not to absent themselves from their duties 
without the permission of the Syndicate. 

pplications from candidates for the spocintments should be sent 
in Oy NOVEMBER 1, 1913, addressed to MIDDLEMAST, Esq., 

a Shy care of The India aes, ein ~ 
aggecmente, the details of which will be settled 1 late: 

The University will be * ‘psopared to pay each selected candidate a 
single first-class passage ie 

y er, 


W. H. JAMES, Ag. Registrar 
Senate House, August 11, 1913. “ 





— themselves by | 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. 








AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
A 
Applications are invited for three PROF ESSORSHIP3, viz. :— 
1 CHEMISTRY. 
2. PHYSICS. 


. BOTANY, GENERAL BIOLOGY AND 200L06%, with 
special qualifications for teaching Botany. 

Salary for each Chair 7001. per annum. between * on ol 
Appointment for three years. Full particulars and forms 
tion obtainable by sending stam catonp ot gavelope | Cd THE lon 
co MMIS8 IONER FOR NE ZEALA 
London, 8.W., by whom completed apgiications van = received up 
to SEPTEMBER - 30, 1913. 


[J NIVERSITY OF 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 
CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 
This chair will be VACANT through the retirement of Prof. Shand, 
a D., Aberdeen, at MARCH 31 next 
plications are now invited from gentlemen qualified to fill the 
nal f on. Salary will be paid at the rate of seven hundred pounds 
(7001.) um. 
Apuiication forms and all information regarding thi 
may be obtained from THE HIGH COM ISSIUNER 
ZEALAND, 13, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., by sending stamped 
a envelope. 
Applications Pil be received up to SEPTEMBER 24. 


NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


On NOVEMBER 5, 1913, the Council a inde OF to nominate to 
the ERASMUS SMITH | ego = 

TORY. The 
obtained from 
Dublin, to - applications, accom: 








OTAGO, 


Tig 








Trinity Ccllees, 

mpanied by twenty-five copies of 

more six testimonials, should be sent not later than 

SEPTEMBER 30. References may be substituted for testimonials. 

Canvassing of individual members of the Council is forbidden. 

a should be marked ‘Professorship of Modern 
story. 


UNIVERSITY _ OF 








DUBLIN. 


On NOVEMBER 5, 1913, the Sounelt will proceed to nominate to 
te PROFESSORSBIP OF E ond 


001. 2 et urthe: ew ans T. 
ASSISTANT- REGISTRA Trinity College, Dublin, to whom appli- 
cations, accompanied by twenty-five copies of not more than six 
testimonials, should be sent not later than SEPTEMBER 30. ‘er- 
ences may be substituted for testimonials. Oanvassing of individual 
members of the Council is forbidden. Communications should be 
marked “ ‘Professorship of English Lit Literature.” 


Qounty OF MERIONETH. 


FESTINIOG COUNTY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, HEAD MASTER for the phovonemed School, who 
must have taken a Degree in the United Ki 1501., 
together with house free of rent and rates and a capitation ee ata 
-_ — “— amount, with the fixed salary, to not less than 
3501. per a 
Canvassing, d directly or indirectly, will be regarded as a dis- 
qualification. 

Every candidate must send twelve printed copies of his application, 
together with twelve printed copies of not more ‘our testi 
monials, to the undersigned on or before OCTOBER 15, 1913. 

RICHARD BARN 


Secretary to the Merioneth Education Authority. 
Education Office, Towyn, Merioneth. 


A®T SCHOOL, MORECAMBE. 


Required, ASSISTANT TEACHER. Should hold Art Class 
Teachers’ Certificate, City and Guilds of London or Industrial Design 
Certificate in Embroidery, have a knowledge of Lace Making, and 
practical experience in Class Teaching. 

Salary 1001. per annum, rising, by annual increments of 5/., to a 
maximum of 1207. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
must be returned to him by SEPTEMBER 23. 

THOS. BARROW, 
Secretary Higher Education Committee. 

Education Office, Morecambe. 


IRLY’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
EUNICE, BLOEMFONTEIN, 0O.F.8. 

Wanted, for the above School, a fully qualified ART MISTRESS 
(Resident). Salary 1501. per annum, - , by yearly increments ved 
101., to a maximum of 2501. Board a r annum, less 151. 
annum for su —- duties. Aplications accom anied by certi: od 
copies of certificates and testimonials, and rec 
reach THE SECRETARY of the Gre: Colleg 
Bloemfontein, 0.F.8.P., not later than THU 

















mmittee, 
AY, October 2, 1913. 
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ESTON AND ISLEWORTH URBAN 
DISTRICT LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN (ISLEWORTH) 

Bogienintease invited for the position of ae meg ig LIBRARIAN, 
at a salary commencing at 75/. per annum, rising by 101. at the end 
of the first year, and thereafter by 5/. te a maximum of 100. per 
didates must not be under 20 years of age, and must be 
experienced in Public Library work. 

LS gy stating age, experience, and qualifications, oy 
panied ies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be 
received by = up agratgned not later than a, on SATURDAY, 
September 20. es eat indorsed ** h Librarian. 

MPLIN, Chief Librarian and Secretary. 
Public Library, Hounslow. 








Miscellaneous. 
ITKRARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British ym a and elsewhere on moderate terms. bhxcellent 
testimonials — A. B., Box . Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings. Chancery Lane, 





SS. READ, CRITICIZED, AND REVISED, 
with view to placing before publishers. Proof-reading 
Lae literary work o! at kinds dealt with. — CHARLES 
60, Stapleton Road, 8. 


Sales by Auction. 


QGTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY, September 23, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
Curiosities. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will offer at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, Lond W.C., S COLLECTION of 
BROIDERIE CLOISONNE, BRONZES from a 


Cc E 
PRIVATE COLLECT 
fvorles-Shefficla Plated Articles —- Engrs Ww 

es—| eli = ve Weapons— 
pee Netsukis—and a great varlety vingre Native of every 


On view day prior and morning of Sale, Catalogues on application. 


ION—a Gilt and Cut aes: Toilet Bet~Dresden 








CROMWELL HOUSE, NORTHAMPTON. 
Part of the Contents of this Old Elizabethan Mansion, 
Includi d Old FLEMISH TAPESTRY—a fine Old 


the 
Lacquered Cabinet—Georgian Bracket Clock—and other interest- 
ing items. 


FUr SALE by AUCTION on WEDNESDAY, 


September 17, 1913, at 2 p.m. 
Catalogues of PEIRCE & THORPE, A 








8, North 





UTHOR®S’ MS. TYPED; Indexing; Précis- 
Writing, Research Work, &c. Lady offers services for imme- 

diate advance: of 121. Particulars by letter or interview.—Box 1977, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





ARB COINS and MEDALS o of a) riods and 
es valued or catalogued. lections or Lg - 
apecimens PORCH ‘ASED atthe Best Mt MARKET PRIC. psf 
Cash.—SPINK & 80N, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. kur PRICES for 
. Landon, W: (cloga to Piccadilly Circus). 








Cupe-Writers, Ke. 


Tee -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, iron College, Combelior Intermediate 

London). Researc Revision, shorthand.— BR E 
TPR. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET. ADELPHL W.C, 
Telephone: 2308 City. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, ang ty 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guarantee References to ‘a 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





VYPE - WRITING of every. description, under 
expert am gy supervision, from 8d. a) ords. Paper 
included. led. Dept, An THE Nai ivNa TYPE-WKITING BUREAC, 
199, 3) 





YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
at hom Brief), 7d. per 1,000. 

wy tt, Shorthand. Cambridge Local. 
ARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 





and p 
Du licating and Co; 
iss NANCY Mc 





UTHOR®S’ MSS., PLAYS, LECTURES, &c., 
accurately and intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN, 10d. per 1,000 
words. Carbon copy, half price Research, Literary Assistance. 
Clients waited upon.—Miss PTAPP, Rosebank, Great Elms Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 





8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MS8. = my ante, | 
all kinds dealt ce pa 
Twenty years’ experience.—2 C Clement’ . sion, W 





F 


Piers hy od of 


Magazines, Xr. 
WILLIAM THOMSON, LORD KELVIN 


HIS WAY OF TEACHING NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By DAVID A. WILSON. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


vm books would be a very pleasant pastime if 
they were all so fascinating as this one. It is thoroughly 
enjoyable—delightfully original. Much sound philosophy 
and a true glimpse of a great man of true scientific spirit is 
included in fifty-six pages of real literature abounding with 
amusement. ards how Lord Kelvin was ‘the righteous 
soul in harmony with things in general.’ There is a chapter 
| which ends, ‘failing to realize the deep and irresistible 
power of capillary (and other) attractions.’ There is no 
doubt of the deep attractiveness of the book.” —Knowledge, 


JOHN SMITH & SON (Glasgow), LTD., 
19, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 





HE FRENCH TEACHER. 
(By C. H. DE VAUX, B. és L.) 

T monthl: booklet innovating a simple and easy method of learning 
French. The treatment of the Verb is original and pleasant. To 
teachers this booklet will prove most useful. For —— Copy send 
three penny stamps to 201, Graham Road, Hackney, N.E. 














th by expe: 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., 








THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the v itality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


Always keep it in 











Catalogues. 

Book BARGAIN & 
Write for GLAISHER’S (136 e) CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS. 

(New Books offered at dtscoae of from 50 to 80 per cent off the 
8. 


ed Price.) 


Also *sk for our CATALOGUE OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 
STANDARD REPRINTS, &c. 112 pazes, post free on application. 








WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
AND 14, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 
ERTRAM DOBELL 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER A PUBLISHER, 
77, Chi Cross Road, London, W.C. 
pe. large pa! S = vand Rare Books ‘in Bogie [iseret 
Famous kath espeariana. ions 
Aachory Manscriptailustrated Books &c. CATALOGUES 
AG@@&@S BRO S, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALzAntE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts - ‘the World. 

Export orders solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 








Books. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
finder a °Please sate wants and ask for CATALOGUE. 1 I 4 


a special ase “ s enchenet ee See oe le —— for others selected 
from ous | cular 
t free BDW. BAREWS Great 6 Nberest, 


R's Gress pon bay * hh in Bright Street, 
1910, new, 158.—Botan; of W 


urke’s orcester 
and Bagnall, new, 5s. 6d., ‘published 2i8. 


shire, by Amphlett, Rea, 





Si 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (September 13) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Charles Lamb’s ‘‘one H—” — The Forged ‘Speeches and Prayers’ of the Regicides— 
Robin Hood Romances— Amersham Churchyard Inscriptions—Women and the Freedom of the 
City of London—‘‘ Party” as ‘‘ Parti”—Echo of the “ Forty-Five”—A Family of Sextons—La 


Beaumelle’s ‘ Pensées.’ 


QUERIES :—Cross-legged Effigy at Birkin—Buckfastleigh’s Isolated Church—Sales of Quaritch MSS. 
—Biographical Information Wanted—Inwood Family—Soap- Bubbles —Smyth of Newbottle— 
Armigall Wade—Dutch Ambassador in Paris—‘‘ Whistling Oyster ”—Paulet of Eddington— 
Smuggling Queries—Highland Clan Tartan—Whichcote in Wiltshire—‘‘ Mister ” as a Surname 
—Historical Designations of Cities and Towns—British Graves in the Crimea—‘‘ Corpse es 
‘Grass widow ”—An Elzevir—‘ A Collection of Ordinances for the Royal Household ’—Cameo of 
Nelson—Dane O’Coys—‘ The Adventures of Brusanus, Prince of Hungaria.’ 


REPLIES :—The Earldom of Lincoln—The Three Heavens—‘ The City Night-Cap’ : 


: * Plutus ’—Choir 


Balance: St. ene 4 8 Chapel, Windsor—“ Buds of marjoram”—‘‘To pull one’s leg”—Irish 


Family Histories— 
Source of Quotations 


ration of St. Pancras, Chichester—‘‘ Cerne” —‘‘ Scolopendra cetacea ”— 
anted—Old House in Bristol—Gore of Weimar—Hon. James Bruce of 


Barbados—Napoleon I. and Duelling—Hebrew or Arabic Proverb—Old Novel Wanted—Bures— 
A Christian Rule—Derived Senses of the Cardinal Points— Disraeli Queries—Solicitors’ Roll— 
Austrian Catholic Mission in the Sudan—‘‘ The Five Wounds ”—Burial-Place of the Disraelis— 
me with a Death’s Head—‘ The Arabian Nights Entertainments ’—Bishop Trelawny—Author 


NOTES. 
Famous Inns of Bath’ 


—‘ The Imprint.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


ON BOOKS :—*‘A Handbook of Lancashire Place-Names’—‘ Folk-Lore’—‘A Few of the 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
Pe 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
BGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c, 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 


P,& O. S. N. Co. 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 

















Cours. 
£10 10s. ROME TOUR. 2s, {30 


tion Rome, 1 Genoa going, 1 Pisa returning. Second-Class 
Rail throughout, return via Paris. First-Class Hotels 
only. 11 Days Out and Home. 


GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, L1D., 23, Old Jewry, E.C. 








Printers. 
THENAUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Pinter 9 the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 
prepared to SU BMIT E TTT Sites for alikinds of BOOK, news 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








Probident Institutions 


THE 
BOOKSELLE RS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0008. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President 
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READY SEPTEMBER 15th. 
THE 


MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 


JOHN BUCHAN. 

Beautifully illustrated with 16 Full-Page Illus- 

trations in Photogravure, and with 11 Maps 
and Plans of Battles. 


Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Buchan has produced a careful study of the career 
of one who was probably the greatest Scottish man of 
action, and certainly the greatest Scottish soldier. He 
has told the story of Montrose as it should be told—asa 
straightforward narrative which exceeds in interest the 
most fantastic romance. The campaigns are followed 
in detail, and an attemptis made to estimate Montrose’s 
work both as a statesman and as a soldier. 


THE GREAT ARMADA. 
RICHARD HALE. 
Beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and 
fully illustrated with really illuminative 
pictures. 


Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


In this new volume ‘the author makes a careful his- 
torical study of the origin, progress, and defeat of the 
famous expedition which Philip of Spain launched 
against England in the “‘ spacious times of «Great Eliza- 
beth.” He deals with a subject of which patriotic 
Englishmen never weary, but he does so in a novel and 
attractive manner, taking advantage of the recent dis- 
coveries connected with the fate of the foundered ships 
of the Spanish Fleet. 


Caer On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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29. KANT’S PHILOSOPHY 
By A. D. LINDSAY, M.A., of Balliol college, Oxford. 
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42. 1080) IN THE MAKING (before 
By Prof. HEARNSHAW, M.A. 
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By C. +e PALENTINE, BA 
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116. THE CRUSADE Ss 
. ©. CALTHROP. 

rr. a tn which throw open all the treasures of 
science, noggin history, and literature, as they are known 
to scholars of the present generation, books which are planned 
to cover the whole range of knowledge, and summarize some 
particular branch in an easy and simple style that is sure to aoe 
the reader to closer study of the subject. Was I not new 
declaring that education is within everyone's reach to-day? With 

‘The People’s Books’ in hand, there should be nobod: pod, © average 
intelligence unable to secure self-education. His | pomage ey, 8 
library —should be his all-sufficing university.”—Sunday Tim 

* The most amazing of all the issues of cheap books whieh, ‘Dave 

astonished our day and generation.”—The Expository Times. 


LONDON: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67, Long Acre, W.C. 
And EDINBURGH. And all Booksellers. 














New Author Catalogue 


OF 


THE 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Votume I. A—K, i-xii, 1395 pp. 4to. NOW READY. 


Subscription price for both volumes, 30s. 


The price will be raised after 25th December, 1913. 
Volume II. will be published early in 1914. 


SUBJECT CATALOGUE, 1909, 
31s. 6d. 


“It will be judged as a work haying no rival.” 
Mr. Freperic Harrison in the Jimes Literary Supplement. 








NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, by JOHN 


BUCHAN ; 


and ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES, by L. F. SALZMANN. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
H. G. WELLS’S 


New Novel 


THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. Os. 


*.* Giving the love-story of Stephen 
Stratton, a man capable of a great passion. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


New Novel 


BENDISH: A Study in 
Pr odigality. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Sept. 19. 


*,*A novel of love and politics which opeens 
in the year when William IV. became King 
of England. 





STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


With the Russian Pilgrims 


to Jerusalem. By STEPHEN 
GRAHAM, Author of ‘A Tramp’s 
Sketches.’ With 38 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author, and a Map. 
7s. 6d. net. 
** The first account ever written, in any 
language, of this wonderful pilgrimage. 





The Shorter Poems of 


Frederick Tennyson, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by CHARLES 
TENNYSON. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 58. net. [ Tuesday. 





SECOND FDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Psyche’s Task. A Dis- 
course concerning the 
Influence of Superstition 
on the Growth of Institu- 
tioms. Second Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged, to which is added ‘The Scope 

of Social Anthropology.’ By J. G. 


FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D., &e. 8vo, 5s. 
net, 








VOL. I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Encyclopedia of the Philo- 


sophical Sciences. Edited by 
WILHELM WINDELBAND and 
ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition 


under the Editorship of SIR HENRY 
JONES. 8vo. 
Vol. I. LOGIC. By Arnold Ruge, 


Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah Royce, Louis 
Couturat, Benedetto Crocé, Federigo 
Enriques, and Nicolaj Losskij. Translated 
by B. Ethel Meyer. 7s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS. —New. Vol. 


Researches in Magneto- 


Optics. With special reference to the 
Magnetic Resolution of Spectrum Lines. 
By P. ZEEMAN, Sc.D. Ph.D. D.Sc. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 6s. net. 


*.* Maecmillan’s Autumn Announcement 
List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





GRANT RIGHARDS LIMITED 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A TARPAULIN MUSTER 

By JOHN MASEFIELD 
A New Edition of John Masefield’s ‘A Tar- 
paulin Muster,’ long out of print, is now 
obtainable. The Manchester Guardian: “ Mr. 
Masefield’s method is frankly poetical; colour 
everywhere, colour thick and rich, Here 
indeed is life passing under our very eyes.” 
Crown 8yo 3s. 6d. net 


THE EIGHTZEN NINETIES 

By HOLBROOK JACKSON 
A Review of Art and Life during the closing 
years of the Nineteenth Century. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net [October 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 

THE ENGLISH THEATRE 

By KENELM FOSS 
[October 


THE CASE FOR CO-EDUCATION 
By CECIL GRANT, M.A., and 
NORMAN HODGSON, B.A. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. net [October 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
STAMP COLLECTING 
By DOUGLAS B. ARMSTRONG 
Uniform with ‘The Boys’ Book 
Large Post 8vo, 6s. 
[October 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION 
By FRANK RUTTER 
A New Volume in “The National Treasures” 
Series. This Series already includes volumes 
on ‘The National Gallery’ and ‘The Louvre.’ 
Pott Svo, 2s. net. [Neat week 


WITH THE FLEET 

By FILSON YOUNG 
Studies in Naval Life. The Daily Telegraph: 
“A thoroughly sound little book, graphic, 
imaginative, stimulating. It deserves an im- 
perial circulation.” 1s. net 


TWO NOVELS 


VALENTINE By GRANT RICHARDS 


The Morning Post: “Mr. Grant Richards has 
followed up his first novel, ‘Caviare,’ with a 
second that promises to appeal to an even 
wider public. Almost every man reading the 
career of the youthful Barat will identify him- 
self with its protagonist. Mr. Grant Richards 
has succeeded in making an upstanding study 
of the ordinary decent young man. Every 
reader in England will be handling the book 
within a week or two. ‘Valentine’ is a book 
to buy and read.” 6s. 


JOAN THURSDAY 

By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
‘Joan Thursday,’ Mr. Vance’s new novel, to be 
published next week, reveals him in a new and 
more serious vein. It is a story of theatrical 
life, written from a thorough knowledge of the 
conditions of the theatre. It is quite unlike 
Mr. Yance’s previous work. Mr. Vance is the 
author of ‘Terence O’Rourke,’ ‘The Bandbox,’ 
&c. 6s. 


GRANT RICHARDS LIMITED 
7 CARLTON STREET 
LONDON 
S.W. 





Large Post 8yo, 7s. 6d. net 


Illustrated. 
of Locomotives,’ &c. 








FROM 


DENT G&G SONS’ 


AUTUMN LIST, 1913. 


THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Their Resources, Industries, Sociology and Future. By 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, C.E. F.R.G.S vith Maps 
and Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS ART IN FRANCE OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


A Study in Medieval Iconography and its Sources of 
Inspiration. By EMILE MAL Crowned by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Prix 
Fould). Translated from the French by DORA 
NUSSEY. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
With 189 Illustrations. £1 1s. net. 


GREEK & ROMAN SCULPTURE. 
By A. FURTWANGLER and H, L, ULRICHS. Trans- 
lated by HORACE TAYLOR. With 60 Plates and 
73 - es in the Text. Square demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
net. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN SPAIN. 


By GEORGE EDMUND STREET, F.S.A. Edited b 
GEORGINA GODDARD KING. In 2 vols. Wit 
Tllustrations and Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE MASTERS OF PAST TIME. 


By EUGENE FROMENTIN. Translated from the 
French. With Coloured and Half-Tone Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN CITY: 


A Study in the Development of a Modern Town. 
By C. B. PURDOM. With Special Appendices on 
Land Tenure, Small Holdings, &c., by HAROLD 
CRASKE, CECIL HARMSWORTH, M.P., RAYMOND 
UNWIN, F.R.LB.A., &c. With 4 Coloured Illustra- 
tions by T. FRIEDENSON, and over 200 Photographs, 
Plans, &c. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


KOREAN FOLK TALES: 


Imps, Ghosts, and Fairies. 
Translated for the first time from the Korean of IM 
BANG and YI RYUK, by JAMES S. GALE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF FISHING STORIES. 


Edited by F.G. AFLALO. With Illustrations in Colour 
and in Photogravure. Demy 4to, £1 lls. - net. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. net each volume. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


By ERNEST RHYS. 
Athenewm.—‘‘ We are sure that rarely indeed has a more 
illuminating and pleasant textbook of the literature been 
offered to the public.” 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 


> Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, LL.D., University 
of Edinburgh. 





PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND 
SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. JAMES SETH, M.A. 


ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC 
POETRY. 


By Prof. W. MACNEILE DIXON, M.A., University 
of Glasgow. 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR 
FREE PROSPECTUS. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 
15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 
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LITERATURE 
—_o—. 


Further Reminiscences of a South African 
Pioneer. By William Charles Scully. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Scutty’s further reminiscences are 
concerned with the parish pump, as he 
frankly warns us, but we have heard 
much of the notabilities of South Africa, 
and little enough of the daily life of her 
ordinary citizens. Prolix, but veracious 
(as it strikes us), here is a stout volume 
concerning a Cape Civil Servant’s ex- 
perience and observations from 1876 to 
1899—** the fateful year of the War.” 
A third series is promised, covering “ the 
period which includes the War, the ail 
ment, and the birth of the Union” 
no small-beer farrago libelli. Those are 
well-worn paths, and the author will be 
fortunate if his later narrative is as fresh 
as these “ phases of South African life 
which hitherto have scarcely been touched 
by literature. 

Seven years of wandering and adventure 
preceded Mr. Scully’s entrance to the 
Cape Civil Service as chief clerk to the 
Resident Magistrate at Tarkastad in 


the Karoo. Life in South African villages 
was more eventful in days when no 
Transvaal and Rhodesia drew adven- 


turous spirits northwards. But Mr. Scully 
—a sensitive, perhaps supersensitive young 
man of literary tastes—did not har- 
monize with his environment, and put 
up with boycott and bullying till he turned 
on his persecutors. His faithful dealing 
with a certain * M.,” as related here, is 

a bracing and Homeric episode. ‘* Dorp 
society ” Mr. Scully pronounces to be 
‘ almost invariably cleft by some feud 
of ancient origin,’ and a Civil Servant 
was better out of it. Civil Servants, and 
notably Civil Commissioners, were then 
the rich, important people of rustic 
colonial society. Nowadays, we are told, 
they have become * largely insolvent and 





wholly negligible ’’°—a sweeping assertion. 
** The dust whirled up by the wheels of ” 
Mr. Scully’s “ grocer’s motor-car defiles 
the black coat” of the ex-official. Yet 
Tarkastad was no unfavourable specimen 
of a Cape village. There were dances 
which daughters of neighbouring Boer 
farmers attended, notably two pretty per- 
sons—* sweetly pretty ’’ Mr. Scully calls 
them—Truya and Maria, who amazed 
Mr. Scully in that unsophisticated region 
by “ painting their cheeks and lips with 
crude vermilion.”’ Graaff Reinet, whither 
Mr. Scully passed from Tarkastad, was 
hospitable, but ** quite four-fifths Dutch.” 
The local grapes were not sour, but * for 


eating purposes ’’—a recognized purpose | 


even in a vine-growing country—* the 
best in the world.” 

What Mr. Scully calls causes de célébre 
occurred at Graaff Reinet. In one a son 
with an axe slew his father lying in bed ; 
the father had tried to oust the son from 
the affection of a sweetheart. The other 
was a once famous case, which gave Mr. 
Scully some thrilling experiences :— 

“As my eyes grew accustomed to the 
semi-darkness something white, that might 
have been a face, glimmered....I thought 
I heard a faint stir....What I found in that 
chamber of horrors I dare not describe.” 

Graaff Reinet, where the idea of the 
Great Trek was born, was full of traditions, 
and its Record Room held ill- ordered 
papers of rare value. We share Mr. Scully’s 
regret that he did not rescue these 
treasures from the mice before it was 
too late. What remained of them was 
preserved and arranged later by the 
pious hands of Mr. Le ‘ibbrandt, the Cape 
Archivist. Ordinary office work was un- 


interesting and laborious, every docu- 
ment being copied by hand; and, when 


Mr. Scully tried to introduce the copying- 
press, he was stopped by express directions 
(he alleges) from the Premier, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg. 

The 
was 


society of Graaff Reinet farmers 
a resource to the magistrate’s 
clerk. Mr. Rubidge of Well Wood, by 
the work of his own hands, had made a 
patch of desert-land among the foothills 
of the Sneeuwberg blossom like the rose— 
had dams, orange groves, ostriches, sheep, 
a large and hospitable mansion. Yet 
Mr. Rubidge walked, with Mr. Scully, 


‘“‘ discoursing of righteousness, of temper- 
ance, and of judgment to come. 
tive mythology was his favourite subject. 
He thought deeply and logically, and.... 
afforded a remarkable illustration as to how 
a man can, by the work of his own hands, 
achieve conspicuous material success and 
at the same time be a deep dreamer.” 
Differently distracting was the conduct 
of the local baboons, which displayed, 
when attacked, their proverbial skill in 
tactics and combined movement. Mr. 
Scully brings against baboons the horrid 
charge of “tearing open young lambs 
for the purpose of drinking the milk which 
their stomach contains.”” The practice, 
though intelligent, is, as Mr. Scully truly 
says, “atrocious”; yet the baboons 
show well in these pages when compared 
with the activities of certain human 


Compara. | 


practical jokers described—not without 
shame—by Mr. Scully. We are more 
interested in an experience recorded one 
evening when he and three friends were 
playing whist :— 

“It was a bright, moon-lit night. The 
main road passed the door of the hotel. 
We heard the sound of an approaching 
vehicle ; the beat of the horses’ feet, the 
jolting noise which the neck-bar of a Cape 
cart makes on the pole—all were clearly, and 
with increasing loudness, audible. Then it 
seemed as though the vehicle halted before 
the house. Mr. C—, who was a keen whist- 
| player. laid his cards on the table with a 
sigh, stood up and went to the door. Ben- 
jamin and I followed him; Mrs. C— went 
towards the kitchen with a view to the 
contingency of having to prepare food. 
But there was no vehicle. The three of us 
stood silently on the stoep; for some 
seconds each seemed unwilling to speak. 
The groom was standing at the side of the 
stoep, trembling in every limb. He, too, 
had heard the sound of the approaching 
vehicle when he was in the act of undressing, 
and had reclothed himself and run up the 
passage to stand at the horses’ heads. 

Absolutely empty, the plain stretched 

around us. The night was still. We 
searched with a lantern for spoor, but could 
find no trace. The fowls, of which a large 
nuntber were kept....had been scratching 
all over the road during the afternoon. 
No wheels had passed over the scratches. 
It was an uncanny experience.” 
Mr. Scully does not add that on that 
night anybody in the hotel died; but 
otherwise this is the famous Inveraray 
story in a South African dress. For its 
value to comparative mythologists, and 
because it is admirably narrated, how 
profoundly this experience would have 
delighted Andrew Lang ! 

From Graaff Reinet Mr. 
tenmeand to Aberdeen :— 


‘ My chief was the subsequently notorious 
Arthur Tweed. I can say nothing good of 
him, so will refrain from saying anything 
else.” 





Scully was 


As we never heard, in South Africa or 
elsewhere, of any Mr. Tweed apart from 
the Tammany worthy of that name, this 
is kindly in Mr. Scully. Of Mr. Tweed 
he relates that he himself, being espied 
by his chief carrying the concealed corpse 
of a steinbock * on the first day of the 
close season for game,” first ‘declared 
| that he carried a porcupine, and then hur- 
'ried home and cut up and distributed the 
| carcase before the police sent by Mr. Tweed 
| could catch him. Further, we learn 
that Mr. Tweed, being “ guilty of acts 
which put him completely in the power 
of any one who cared to report him,” was 
reported by Mr. Scully. Thus odds were 
easy between the notorious one and his 
subordinate. 

The Tembu War, in which Mr. Scully 
next took part as a lieutenant in Nesbitt’s 
Horse, was exciting. A dreadful corps, 
the Cape Town Rangers, mutinied, and 
Mr. Scully, being familiar with legal 
procedure, was sent to preside at their 
court-martial. He managed to disarm 
them, and, numbering 186, the Rangers, 
all more or less drunk, with ‘“‘ the officers 
| by no means sober,” lolled about, mak- 
ing ribald remarks on the President’s 
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appearance, but otherwise indifferent T. W. Arnold, one of the editors of the 


while their trial proceeded :— 

“IT had spent most of the previous night 

in drawing up the indictments and preparing 
other necessary documents. I read out the 
charge and asked the men to plead. The 
only response was a howl of derision. I then 
took some formal evidence from the more 
sober of the officers. My colleagues made 
ludicrous efforts to maintain an appearance 
of dignity, but soon one of them lolled 
forward half-asleep, while the other wept 
copiously. My orderly sat mounted, holding 
my horse so that I could instantly spring 
into the saddle. I stood up, and, purposely 
speaking in somewhat circumlocutory terms, 
found all the prisoners guilty. Then I passed 
sentence —six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. A few of the men nearest to 
me leapt to their feet, but I vaulted into 
the saddle and rode for my life.” 
A telegraph office was reached, and an 
armed escort requisitioned. “I felt,” 
says Mr. Scully, “that I had passed 
through a somewhat dangerous crisis.” 
It is satisfactory to learn that the ruffians 
served their sentence. 

From campaigning with the Tembus 
Mr. Scully went on to the last Basuto 
campaign, which he pronounces, “of the 
many wickedly unnecessary wars that 
8S. Africa has seen, one of the most 
unjustifiable.’ He blames Sir Gordon 
Sprigg for his attempt to disarm the 
Basutos. Happily Basutoland reverted to 
Imperial rule, and the Basutos retained 
their arms. 

The year 1882 found Mr. Scully a clerk 
in the Colonial Secretary’s Office in Cape 
Town. Here he studied botany under 
an admirable, but neglected Professor, 
and became familiar with the noble 
and varied beauties of Table Mountain. 
We have never seen finer views of the 
incomparable mountain than the photo- 
graphs given here, which accompany Mr. 
Scully’s descriptions, but these are ad- 
mirably written. Mr. Scully knew and 
loved that fairyland before it was invaded 
by plantations, houses, reservoirs, and 
cut paths. The youth of many a one 
among his readers lies buried in such 
haunts as those in which Mr. Scully, on 
a single isolated ledge, has lit on seven- 
teen different kinds of orchid in bloom. 

But Mr. Scully was carried off pre- 
sently to remoter scenes and grim ex- 
periences. His story of Berwick, the 
Namaqualand gaoler, might have been 
told by Edgar Allan Poe. He is drawn 
therefrom to offer some pertinent remarks 
on the system by which a criminal’s 
counsel will overmatch and outmanceuvre 
a righteous prosecution. It is difficult to 
suggest a remedy for such an instance as 
that given on p. 205 of ladies, unwilling 
witnesses in an unsavoury prosecution, 
put “to a long and degrading cross- 
examination.”” On law and justice in 
relation to natives and whites, and on the 
native question generally, our ex-Magis- 
trate of Cape Colony offers many shrewd 
observations out of his long and intimate 
experience. Life is life, Mr. Scully re- 
minds us in his Preface, wherever it is 
spent, and for the English reader at home 
this particular small-beer is a rare enough 

liquor. 





Encyclopedia of Islam.—Nos. XIV.—XVII. 
Celebi-Dwin. (Luzac & Co.) 


THE irony of history is revealed in the 
coincidence that the piéce de résistance in 
the first number now under notice .f 
this invaluable ‘ Encyclopedia’ should 
be the article ‘Constantinople.’ Some of 
those who find a strange joy in guessing 
imaginary “‘fulfilments of prophecy” 
have derived much satisfaction from the 
discovery that the “1,290 days” of the 
last chapter of Daniel, being interpreted 
as years of the present corrected calendar, 
added to 622. the date of the Mohammedan 
era, which they identify with “ the abomi- 
nation which maketh desolate,” give the 


year of grace 1912, and the expulsion of | 


the Turks was thus plainly foretold. The 
Turks have not quite gone yet, however, 
and those who are young enough may be 
“blessed” if they “ wait” till the next 
mystic number in the same prophecy— 
1335—is reached in 1957. Meanwhile we 
must remark that, in view of the import- 
ance of the year and of the city, Prof. 
Mordtmann’s article on Constantinople is 
disappointing. It is too much of a cata- 
logue, and compares unfavourably with 
Dr. Becker’s historical account of Cairo 
in an earlier part. Nevertheless, it is 
packed full of solid information. 
notice that the writer adopts the usual 
derivation of ** Stamboul ”’ or ‘** Istanbul ” 
(the Turkish is unfortunately misprinted) 
from «is tiv zéAw, and ignores the 
rather obvious, but not on that account 
preferable, theory that it is merely a 
corruption of Konstantinopolis, omitting 
the first syllable. There are several other 
important articles relating to the Turkish 
Empire, such as ‘ Crete,’ ‘Cyprus,’ &c., 
where the date “1813” for the rising in 


Crete suppressed by Mohammed Ali (p. 879) | 


is a misprint, and “Janus” is a name 
better applied to a Roman divinity than 
to a king of Cyprus (p. 883). For that 
matter, some may not recognize our old 
acquaintance Guy of Lusignan under the 
form ** Guido.” 

The article ‘Consul’ is far too short 
and perfunctory. A great deal more 
should have been said about the position 
of European consuls in Mohammedan 
countries —e.g., Egypt in the Middle 
Ages, and later in Algeria. This is one 
of the things which non-Orientalists— 
‘“‘ students and any one desiring informa- 
tion,” to whom this ‘ Encyclopedia’ is 
also addressed, according to the advertise- 
ment on the cover—want to know about. 
These same students may be puzzled by 
the spelling of some of the headings. 
They may come across the word 
“Choban”’ in their reading, but they 
will hardly be able to find it in the 
correct guise of ‘Ciipan’; and the same 
applies to Chitral, Chittagong, Chinguiz 
Khan—all of which should have been 
entered as cross-references, just as 
* Circassians ’ is given with a reference to 
‘Cirkesses,’ an interesting but somewhat 
brief article. ‘Ceuta,’ by M. G. Yver, is 
an excellent example of the way such 
subjects should be treated, but Prof. 


We > 








work, limits his space too scrupulously 
for ‘ Ceylon.’ 

The long and important article on 
China in relation to Islam is by Dr. 
Martin Hartmann, who utilizes to the 
full the valuable results of the ‘‘ Mission 
D’Ollone ” and the volume of ‘ Recherches 
sur les Musulmans Chinois,’ to which 
the Commandant D’Ollone, Prof. A. de 
Vissiére, and M. E. Blochet contributed 
papers of the greatest interest, though 
much remains still to be done to work 
out the subject of early Muslim settle- 
ments in China. The great Mohammedan 
rising in Kansuh and Shensi in 1863- 
1874 is barely mentioned, and that in 
Yun-nan not at all; and the views of 
M. Dabry de Thiersant are, no doubt 
prudently, discounted. Yet his volumes 
should have been at least noted in the 
Bibliography. There is quite a funny 
account of the emissaries of Abdul- 
Hamid at Peking; but we must observe 
that ‘ulamas is not reckoned among 
Arabic “ plurals of plurals.’”” We suppose 
the omission of Sir Henry Howorth’s 
* History of the Mongols ’ from the Biblio- 
graphy appended to Prof. Barthold’s 
careful article on Chingiz Khan is acci- 
dental. Dr. C. F. Seybold is at home in 
writing on ‘ Cérdoba,’ though he has to 
omit all discussions of architectural style, 
since he has limited himself to a page 
and a half, whilst Cairo had more than ten 
pages, besides two excellent plans. In the 
article ‘ Dahna,’ the “‘ Empty Quarter” 
of Arabia, Mr. Wyman Bury’s ‘ Land of 
Uz’ deserved notice. 

The most considerable articles in Nos. 
XV. and XVI. are those on Derbend and 
Damascus: the former remarkably inter- 
esting, the latter learned and conscientious, 
but here and there obscure in the English 
translation. There is, as we have re- 
marked in noticing earlier numbers, a 
strange disproportion in the length of 
articles, which gives the impression that 
the contributors are set no limits, but 
write as much or as little as they please. 
For example. there are nearly eight 
columns on the Derkawa fraternity in 
Morocco, whilst Prof. D. B. Macdonald 
restricts his notice of the Dervish orders 
in general to three columns. The French 
scholars who write on Moroccan subjects 
are naturally prone to expand, but over 
four columns about Dibdu seem excessive 
when we find only three columns given to 
Delhi and twelve lines to Diu—a place of 
historical significance. Mr. Fanshawe has 
published his book about Delhi, and prob- 
ably does not care to write it over again 
in brief ; but he might have done further 
justice to the subject. Whilst some 
account is given of the town now called 
Diyar Bekr, there is no description of the 
extent or history of the province from 
which the name was derived. Under 
‘ Defterdar’ we should have expected at 
least a reference to the modern celebrity 
who bore that titl—Mohammed Ali’s 
son-in-law. No mention is made of the 
most famous incident in the history of 
Kal‘at Dja‘bar, the murder of the great 
Atabeg Zengi during its siege. 
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Among articles of special interest we 
noted Prof. Becker’s on the profession of 
Dallal, and the same scholar’s accounts 
of Dar Fir and of Daressalam, the 
capital of German East Africa. The 
account of pre-Islamic survivals in Dar 
Fir, especially the great drum festival, 
is peculiarly graphic, thanks to Dr. 
Nachtigal’s careful observations. The 
people of German East Africa are 
strongly ‘‘ Mohammedanized,”’ possibly 
by way of polite retort to the Christianiz- 
ing of British Uganda. Dr. H. Suter’s 
articles on al-Djabr (the theory of the 
solution of equations of the first and 
second degree, whence our algebra), and 
on the Djalali calendar, are of scientific 
value. 

The chief British contributors are Mr. 
Longworth Dames, Mr. J. S. Cotton, 
Mr. H. Beveridge, Mr. H. C. Fanshawe, 
and the editor of the Mohammedan sec- 
tion of the projected ‘ Cambridge History 
of India,’ Col. T. W. Haig, who deals with 
Dakhan (Deccan) and Dawlatabad in a 
concise, authoritative way, but might 
with advantage expand his bibliographical 
references. Mr. Beveridge’s characteriza- 
tion of the Emperor Djahangir (better 
known in England as Jahangir) is worth 
quoting :— 

‘*He was a worse man than his con- 
temporary James I. of England, and had a 
worse training, but there were curious re- 
semblances between the two men. Both 
loved learning and hunting, both were 
weak of will and under the power of favour- 
{tes, both had a certain amount of bonhomie 
and good nature, and both fulminated 
against tobacco.” 


It is disillusioning to be told that the 
beautiful Nur Jahan was “almost an 
elderly woman” when Jahangir married 
her “ somewhat after the fashion of King 
David ”’ in the affair of Bathsheba. Such 
human touches alleviate the pervasive 
solemnity of a work which is not intended 
to divert. An amusing slip—due to 
translation, no doubt—occurs in another 
article, where it is stated that “the 
Book of Psalms is one of the four 
volumes of the Bible with which Muham- 
mad was acquainted.” Mr. Longworth 
Dames, treating of the copper coin dam, 
does not condescend to notice its objur- 
gatory use, ascribed to the Duke of 
Wellington. Prof. Macdonald’s articles 
—¢.g., on Derwish, Dhikr, Dawsa—always 
make us wish he had given us more of his 
learned treasure. It is new to us that, 
though the well-known public ceremony 
of the Doseh has for many years been 
abolished at Cairo, the good Sa‘di der- 
vishes persist in holding it on a small 
scale. On the morning of the proper 
festival their Sheikh opens his door, 
sees a number of dervishes lying before it, 
and simply walks over them ! 
Cross-references are strangely missing in 
this section also. The ordinary reader 
will not find Deccan or Dacca, but must 
search for Dakhan and Dhaka. The 
spelling must admittedly be accommo- 
dated to a general European system ; 
but surely such forms as radja, Bidjapir, 
and Awrangzib (elsewhere Awrangzéb) are 
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needlessly pedantic in the English edition 
of the work. 

We congratulate the editors on the | 
completion, in the seventeenth number, | 
of Vol. I. (A-D), but it is a pity that the 
work was not divided earlier. Nearly 
eleven hundred pages of thick paper make 
an inconveniently stout volume. The | 
articles in this last number do not call | 
for special notice, as they are generally | 
commendably concise, except when they | 
treat of French Africa, where MM. Yver 
and Cour expand to inordinate length 
(e.g., Djerba, Djijelli, Djish, Dwa’ir), or 
when Prof. Barthold enlarges to over 
four columns on Djuwaini (compare the 
article of less than this length on 
the Druzes). Despite disproportion, the 
articles maintain a high standard of 
scholarship, and furnish useful biblio- 
graphical references for more detailed 
study; and the ‘ Encyclopedia’ will be 
invaluable to all students of the Moham- 
medan peoples, their history, religion, and 
customs. 

















William of Germany. By Stanley Shaw. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


AFTER a residence of twelve years in 
Germany Dr. Stanley Shaw has written 
a life of the best-known man in that 
country. His undertaking was not novel, 
as lives of the Kaiser have been pro- 
duced wholesale, but Dr. Shaw claims 
that in his biography there is one new 
feature, namely, the introduction of a 
running commentary of a philosophical 
character. 

He has given us a readable book about 
one of the most interesting of living men, 
and in a final chapter (called ‘The Em- 
peror To-day ’) there is as good a descrip- 
tion of the Kaiser as one can find any- 
where. Dr. Shaw has a habit of poking 
fun at Baedeker, but that great guide 
is not given to padding, and in this 
respect it differs from parts of the volume 
before us. Dr. Shaw is, however, in the 
main a condenser. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
(without any waste of words) tells how 
the Germans are governed, and the essential 
part of his story is to be found in the 
following lines :— 

‘** Heaven gave the royal house of Hohen- 
zollern, as a present, a folk. The Hohen- 
zollerns gave the folk, as a present, a parlia- 
ment, a power to make laws without the 
power of executing them.” 

This is a clever summary, and Dr. Shaw 
thinks that, if we only understood one 
another’s systems of government a little 
better, 

‘the delusion that the highest interests of 
both [nations] are fundamentally irreconcil- 
able, and that the policies of their govern- 
ments are fundamentally opposed,” 

would cease to exist. 

A long chapter on * Dropping the Pilot ’ 
will interest many English readers. It 
is good, even if it contains nothing new. 
Prince Hohenlohe’s report of how the 





Kaiser described his quarrel with Bis- 





marck is the lukewarm account of a man 


who knew he was on delicate ground. 
At the time of his father’s dismissal Her- 
bert Bismarck wrote some characteristic 
letters to English friends, in which he 
** let himself go,’’ and when the letters see 
the light, as they will do some day, it will 
be found that they are couched in the 
vigorous style of the Bismarcks. They 
will appeal to Englishmen more than the 
Hohenlohe apology. 

The episode of the Kruger telegram is 


| naturally dealt with at length, and Dr. 


Shaw tries to prove, as others before have 
tried to do, that it had “ nothing to do 
with the Emperor’s ‘impulsive’ cha- 
racter”’; but after reading the whole 
chapter, and all Dr. Shaw’s evidence, we 
fancy that most people here will still 
feel that the telegram was due to the 
Kaiser’s impulsiveness, and to nothing 
else. 

Many pages are devoted to the Tweed- 
mouth letter, and Dr. Shaw has reprinted 
the Biilow defence of the Kaiser, as well 
as the famous interview with the corre- 
spondent of a London newspaper. The 
letter to Lord Tweedmouth has never been 
made public, but it was said at the time 
to contain a reference to Lord Esher 
(who was Deputy-Governor of Windsor 
Castle, and whose connexion with Defence 
Committees may have been unknown to 
the Kaiser), and we note that according 
to Dr. Shaw the Kaiser suggested that 
‘‘Lord Esher had better attend to the 
drains at Windsor and leave alone matters 
he did not understand.” 

The growth of the German navy is 
described with skill, but here and there 
the condensation we have spoken of 
makes Dr. Shaw seem occasionally in- 
accurate; and we have noted a few 
misspellings, for instance, in the name of 
the English doctor who attended the 
Emperor Frederick. The Index is not 
satisfactory. 








Essays in Rebellion. By Henry W. Nevin- 
son. (Nisbet & Co.) 


RARELY, we should think, has a man read 
and acted more purposefully than Mr. 
Nevinson, and the results in which we 
share gain in freshness and spontaneity, 
because the driving power of his life has 
been sub-conscious. These republished 
essays are informed throughout with a 
desire so to use his knowledge of the 
present and the past as to secure, if 
possible, a future enlightened by ex- 
perience. 

Here and there we and the author may 
be somewhat at variance, but the fact 
that we find him almost everywhere 
endorsing our own points of view leads us 
to suspect that our minor differences are 
superficial rather than fundamental. We 
venture, however, to allude to a couple 
of such cases, because we think our way 
of regarding them may be shared by 
others. 

Our first instance oecurs in the essay 
on ‘Deeds not Words.’ Therein he seems 
to us to depreciate the written word in 
comparing it with the active deed. In 
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other words, he does not sufficiently empha- 
size the fact that the deed depends for its 
lasting effect upon its being the outcome of 
reasoned thought, which itself must, for the 
most part, be the outcome of what reaches 
us through the written medium. The 
thoughtless may seek to laud the twentieth 
century, because of the birth of a more 
enlightened sociological activity ; but the 
thoughtful will find more to be thankful 
for in Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ which may be 
likened to the womb of to-day’s deeds. 

We should be the last to minimize Mr. 
Nevinson’s actions, but we believe these 
essays contain a far greater potentiality. 
It must not be supposed that what we 
allude to partakes of a doctrine. There 
is more than one sentence in other 
essays which contradict such an idea—our 
surprise is rather that even in one it is 
conceivably the author’s standpoint. 

For our other difference we have 
to pass by more than a score of chap- 
ters, and come to the author’s allu- 
sions to death and its concomitants. 
Mr. Nevinson thinks there are ‘ multi- 
tudes, perhaps the greater part of man- 
kind, who long for the annihilation of 
self,” Frankly, we do not believe it. 
The poor in spirit cling with the utmost 
tenacity to the continuance of individual 
personality, even where they believe in 
the spirit world. Minds of larger mould 
pray for the power of going on with the 
struggle for perfectibility in the hereafter 
of our present life. Mr. Nevinson scath- 
ingly derides the average man’s efforts to 
retain comfortable health. Much as we 
sympathize with him, we wish he had also 
attacked more the low motives which 
usually govern such desires, and had also 
helped some to a greater seeking after 
such health as will enable them the better 
to serve their fellows. We hope he may 
yet give us one of his inimitable essays on 
some great souls who have freed themselves 
from the flesh on becoming convinced that 
it was no longer possible for them to do 
adequate service in return for the in- 
creasing attention demanded of others 
by reason of their own physical decay. 
Whether we agree with such action or not, 
nothing but respect can be felt for the 
motive which inspires it. 

If we were to enter upon anything like 
a detailed appreciation of these essays, we 
should find it hard indeed to stop. We 
prefer to advise readers to share our 
enjoyment in the * uplift’’ which they 
must bring. Those who start in sympathy 
will perhaps gain most, and will, for 
instance, draw the parallel between the 
author’s description of England under 
an alien subjection in his essay entitled 
* Under the Yoke,’ and the present inter- 
nal class distinctions. Mr. Nevinson, 
when he has to arrange for later editions 
of the present volume, might consider the 
advisability of collecting the delightful 
essays which are in lighter vein rather 
than distributing them promiscuously 
throughout the book. Were the more 
serious essays less enticingly written, 





some distraction might have been wel- 
comed ; but here such a thing is certainly 
unnecessary. 


What of the Navy? By Alan H. Bur- 
goyne. (Cassell & Co.) 


Mr. ALAN BurGoyNE, whose connexion 
with the Navy League is well known, has 
here reprinted some of his papers on naval 
subjects, in which he covers a wide 
field. The first article is likely to attract 
the most attention, as it deals with a 
question much to the fore—Anglo-German 
antagonism. Mr. Burgoyne writes from 
the point of view of one who feels that, 
no matter what the cause, there is in this 
country “‘ universal distrust of anything 
and everything done in Germany ”’—a 
distrust which is not confined to our 
islands, but to be noticed, he believes, 
throughout the British Empire, and which 
arises from a fear that Germany, by her 
sagacity, is becoming too prominent a 
factor in the ordering of the world’s 
progress. When Mr. Burgoyne inquires 
into the reason of Germany’s antagonism, 
he finds it in the fact that, when Germans 
look anywhere for the land which is least 
developed, least populated, and most 
capable of immediate development, they 
find that such land is everywhere owned 
by Britons. But in this part of his argu- 
ment he seems to have forgotten South 
America—a country which lacks popula- 
tion, needs development, yet, in spite of 
our railway interests and Pearson con- 
cessions, is certainly not owned by us. 


Knowing Mr. Burgoyne and knowing the 
Navy League, expert readers will expect 
the demands of the author to be big. 
We are told that ‘ Germany....will 
have to stop building, or....take the con- 
sequences.”’ ‘‘ Good ships are good; an 
unapproachable total of them is better ”’ ; 
and Mr. Burgoyne asks for ‘‘ two com- 
pleted ships constructed since the Dread- 
nought era to every one possessed by the 
next strongest Sea Power.” He also 
wants universal national service, in addi- 
tion to the all-powerful fleet. No doubt 
many people in England would like all 
this, but what thoughtful men want to 
know is how we are going to pay for both ; 
and this information is not to be found 
in Mr. Burgoyne’s pages. 


The book is full of facts, and the author 
is an accurate writer; but occasionally 
he produces figures at which we are 
inclined to smile. Does he really think 
that any value is to be attached to a table 
which shows the comparative naval ex- 
penditure per square mile of the British 
Empire, of France, Germany, and other 
Powers ? We do not know where he 
gets his areas; but, in any case, to esti- 
mate the cost of the naval defence of 
places like the Sahara “* per square mile ” 
is useless work. 


Mr. Burgoyne, a hard worker for the 
navy, spoils his book, and will injure the 
Navy League, by the introduction of his 
fiscal views and strong party language in 
matters where party should have no place. 


It should be added that he has given us 


some perfect photographs and a good deal 
of pleasant gossip about naval life. 





FICTION. 


The Passionate Friends. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Durine the last few years Mr. Wells 
has been gradually coming to be counted 
among the few novelists of importance of 
our day. Now that we have abandoned 
the expectation of another Wessex story 
from Mr. Hardy, a reader of literary taste 
can hope for satisfactory writing from 
only a restricted circle. Of these Mr. 
Joseph Conrad is among the first. He 
is immensely influenced by Dickens, 
and markedly in style by Henry James, 
but he is, what Dickens never grew 
to be, pre-eminently an artist in words 
and situations. Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
and Mr. Robert Hichens, are two more 
of the artists of to-day, and the former 
preserves a touch of romance in his 
wider choice of subject and character 
which Mr. Hichens has to seek, and 
often not to find, in the neurotic ex- 
citement of an unhealthy social circle. 
Of Mr. Henry James himself we need not 
speak, both as belonging to an older 
generation, and as having evolved a style 
of his own which is now as far beyond 
criticism as Carlyle’s or Meredith’s. Into 
this circle Mr. Wells has forced his way 
by sheer weight of subject-matter. In a 
series of remarkable novels—* Tono-Bun- 
gay,’ ‘ Anne Veronica,’ ‘ The New Machia- 
velli,’ ‘ Marriage,’ and ‘The Passionate 
Friends ’—he has dealt with various 
aspects of a problem which threatens 
modern society with dissolution unless 
some answer can be propounded to it— 
the Condition of Woman. 

Mr. Wells has had no cause to repeat 
the complaint, familiar a quarter of a 
century ago, that English writers of fiction 
find it impossible to deal with fully one- 
half of the subject of their art. To use 
old-fashioned language, four of his heroes 
out of the five are adulterers; while his 
description in one or two of the novels 
of the minor manifestations of sexual 
attraction, though well observed, would 
seem, even to the majority of French 
writers of fiction, unpleasantly realistic. 
But the transparent sincerity of Mr. Wells 
and the weight of his thought carry him 
triumphantly past censure on these ac- 
counts. 

His serious fault however—one which 
will weigh more and more against him as 
years go on—is that he has never cared 
to learn how to write. In his recent 
novels there are deformities which an 
adequate revision would have eliminated. 


By H. G. Wells, 


Strings of adjectives smother their 
noun — “‘ massive, ancient and _tradi- 
tional common way of living,” “ vast, 
enduring, normal human existence,” ~* il- 


literate, agricultural, unprogressive and 
simple,” ‘‘ unlettered, laborious and essen- 
tially unchanging,” are examples from a 
single page of this novel—much as in the 
modern drawing four or five approximate 
strokes of the pencil replace the firm line 
of the great masters. We do not insist in 
English on that inexorable rule of French 
prose which admits only of a single ad- 
jective to each noun—the double adjective 
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is often not only useful, but also beautiful 
—but such phrases as those cited above 
seem to us examples of mental sloth. 
The absence of rhythm and balance in 
Mr. Wells’s sentences is a still greater 
fault: the first test of good prose is that 
it should be capable of being read aloud, 
and such a phrase as “and also to all 
those other ’’ could not have been passed 
over by any writer with a fine ear. The 
number of mixed metaphors in the book, 
too, is eloquent of non-revision. Mr. 
Wells the social rebel and reformer, Mr. 
Wells the story-teller, are with us in their 
prime, but Mr. Wells the artist has not 
developed. To some, perhaps to him 
with the weight of his message upon him, 
this may seem a small thing. 


Don’t it state the facts, 
And don’t it rhyme in places ? 


was the remonstrance made by a dis- 
appointed author to a Western editor who 
had rejected his poem on literary grounds. 
But Mr. Wells, when he is describing the 
aspects of modern life which move him, is 
not only writing for to-day, he is—to use 
the thought of his own striking introduction 
to this book — writing also for posterity. 
Our descendants will come, when they are 
seeking a knowledge of our times, not to 
the ““ Anna Matildas”’ of to-day, but to 
the great books written with serious pur- 
pose, and it behoves Mr. Wells, when 
he anatomizes the confused society in 
which we live, to give of the best that is 
in him. 

With this exception, there seems no 
reason why we may not expect from him 
in the near future very great fiction. He 
has produced short stories of admirable 
quality ; his scientific romances exhibit a 
fertile imagination well under control ; 
and his more serious novels show close 
observation of the tragedy which the 
inner life of any intellectual person— 
man or woman—must present. In the 
story before us this inner tragedy is the 
prelude to an outer one, the last sacrifice 
of passionate friendship to love. The 
story is written down by a father for his 
son when he grows up, a common form 
to which Mr. Wells adds a personal touch 
by his recognition of the appalling use- 
lessness of our personal experience to 
any one but ourselves. It is the history 
of the love of Stephen Stratton for Lady 
Mary Christian, of her love for him, of their 
Separation and meeting again and once 
again, and of her suicide under an un- 
founded charge to save his work in the 
world. We have no hesitation in saying 
that the character of Mary is the finest 
and most complex that Mr. Wells has 
ever created. She is a free woman, 
loving and loved, but resolved to remain 
free. To this end she marries a wealthy 
man—Justin—to whom she is to be 
merely a part of his collection of precious 
things, resolved as she is to be neither a 
young man’s slave nor an old man’s 
darling. Five years later Stephen and 
she meet again, and their buried love 
bursts into flame. It is, of course, dis- 
covered, but peace is patched up, upon 
terms. Lady Mary becomes the mother 





of Justin’s children, and Stratton marries 
in the middle of his campaign of social 
politics. Again, after an interval of 
years, Mary, feeling the need of her old 
friend’s confidence, begins a correspond- 
ence, and her letters, as presented by 
Mr. Wells, are perhaps the most subtle 
bits of psychology he has ever achieved : 
they reveal in a convincing light the inner 
attitude of the “ pretty silken furry 
feathery jewelled silences’’ who are the 
women of to-day; they hint at the 
vengeance which is falling upon Society 
for taking away from serious women 
their proper share in the duties of the 
greater world, and exaggerating the dis- 
abilities of sex. Like Harold Frederick 
in a well-known novel written many years 
ago, Mr. Wells insists that a system founded 
on the subjection of women is doomed to 
perish, and that until some way of rational 
freedom is opened out to them society 
cannot be stable. By chance the friends 
meet again for a few hours, the passionate 
jealousy of Justin bursts out, and Mary 
dies by her own hand after a last pathetic- 
ally futile meeting with Stratton. 


Apart from the fundamental problem 
of the book, the present trend of Mr. 
Wells’s mind is indicated by the career 
of hishero. The glorification of machinery 
as against that typical creation of the last 
century, the unskilled labourer—one of 
its by-products ; the cult of constructive- 
ness and synthesis ; the insistence on the 
importance of India and China as factors 
of the civilization of the coming years ; 
his changing way of looking at labour 
problems: all this is suggestive of thought, 
no matter what the reader’s economical 
or political standpoint may be. Agree 
or disagree as we may, we recognize the 
intensity of the author’s interest in what 
he has to say, and as we lay down the book 
our thoughts turn once more to the sweet 
and noble figure of his heroine, unconscious 
martyr to a cause which has yet to come 
to the front of life before complete civiliza- 
tion is reached—the making possible of 
friendship between man and woman— 
‘“* Vamitié impossible.” 








The Red Room. By August Strindberg. 
Translated by Ellie Schleussner. 
(Howard Latimer.) 


TxosE of Strindberg’s works which have 
thus far been given to the English public 
have had as their deepest and central 
theme either the effects on one another 
—intimate and disastrous—of individual 
characters, or the blind and desperate 
reaction of an individual life to influences 
conceived of as coming from some super- 
natural source. The book before us 
should attract the more attention from 
the fact that it belongs to the concrete and 
—to use an old-fashioned term—objective 
side of the author’s work. The play of 
character on character is restricted, almost 
entirely, to comradeship and the inter- 
course of business, politics, and ordinary 


! life ; philosophical discussion takes the 





place of spiritual adventure; the main 
business is a satirizing of bureaucracy, 
of the press, of modern political and 
financial methods, of social theories ; 
the innermost theme is the fight of man 
with circumstance. A slender thread of 
plot connects the scenes, each of which 
has its separate construction. 


The nine or ten men who use the Red 
Room as a meeting-place are intellectuals 
—artists and writers—who have lost or 
have not yet found a footing in the world. 
Strindberg has done no more masterly 
character-drawing than in these figures : 
different in type beneath their likeness 
in fortune, not unmarred by frailties, 
vices, and twists, touched often broadly 
with the grotesque, and, more often than 
not, distressing to the sight; but each 
strongly alive, stubbornly himself and set 
in his own way, and, if rotten-looking on 
the exterior, sound in his secret heart. 
They are so many studies in courage, not 
of the blatant sort that wins battles, but 
of the sort that shivers and laughs and 
draws its belt tight, and sometimes goes 
under. The best of them is Olle Montanus, 
the ugly peasant with hip disease, sculptor 
and philosopher, whom we last see dead 
behind the glass of the morgue. 

Women play here the part which 
Strindberg usually assigns to them, 
but it is comparatively a slight one, since 
hunger stands for the dominant passion, 
and food or warmth takes the place com- 
monly occupied in novels by success in love. 
This involves almost inevitably com- 
passion, and a humour which—strangely 
in Strindberg—tends to be kindly rather 
than sardonic. Accordingly, throughout 
the whole book, we find him relenting. 
He employs again and again the trick so 
frequent in Dickens: introduces a man as 
hopelessly repulsive, ludicrous, or sinister, 
with a hint of some better quality about 
him, and then, as he goes along, steadily 
mitigates and straightens out and forgets, 
till at last the good quality stands out 
alone, or with but a quaint fringe of in- 
firmities about it. He has even twice 
allowed himself to depict—in his usual 
firm way, but, it is true, in outline only— 
a good woman. 

The translation is well done, and deserves 
a word of special praise for the descriptions 
of nature, of days and seasons, which 
in this book are perhaps, even for Strind- 
berg, unusually delicate, vivid, and well- 
determined. 








MONARCHO. 
Llandaff. 


THE following passage from Reginald 
Seot’s ‘Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ 1584 
(p. 42, Dr. Nicholson’s reprint), will further 
illustrate the curious story of Monarcho :— 


“ Thrasibulus, otherwise called Thrasillus, 
being sore oppressed with this melancholike 
humor, imagined, that all the ships, which arrived 
at port Pyrwus, were his; insomuch as he would 
number them, and command the mariners to 
lanch, &c.: triumphing at their safe returnes, 
and moorning for their misfortunes. The Italian, 
whom we called here in England, the Monarch, was 
possessed with the like spirit or conceipt.” 


H. Litriepate. 
9 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Theology. 
Carpenter (W. Boyd), My Brste, 1/ net. 


Cassell 

This book, first published in 1884, is a 

well-written summary of Biblical questions. 

The slow advance of public opinion makes 

the following paragraph almost—if not 

quite—as applicable to-day as when it was 
penned :— 


“The obstacle [which hinders us from gaining 
the advantages which spring from fresh knowledge] 
lies in our fondness for our own notions: we bow 
down with such idolatrous homage to the systems 
of our own thoughts that we call the overthrow 
of these the fall of God’s kingdom.” 


The Preface now added, however, hardly 
indicates the wide changes in critical opinion 
of recent years. The conflict between 
religion and science, of which so much used 
to be heard, no longer has its raging votaries. 
People are more shocked and disturbed by 
the views of the Church’s own ministers. 


Cecil (Lord Robert) and Clayton (Rev. H. J.), 
Our NaTIonat CuurcH, 1/ net. Warne 


The first volume of ‘The Imperial 
Library,” a title under which it is proposed 
to publish a series of ‘ authoritative manuals 
on subjects of the greatest importance ” 
bearing on the welfare of the kingdom and 
the Empire. In the present book the authors 
have endeavoured to present a concise 
history of our National Church, in which its 
constitution is described both on its eccle- 
siastical and its civil sides. The method 
of appointing Bishops, Convocation and 
Church Conferences and Courts, the rela- 
tionship between Church and State, and 
many kindred matters are dealt with 
in readable and instructive fashion. A 
Glossary is included in which are explained 
the titles and duties of the various Church 
officials; and among several Appendixes 
is one giving a list of leading dates in 
English Church history. 


Congreve (George), CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, 
witH OTHER PAPERS AND ADDRESSES, 
6d. net. Longmans 

The paper which gives the book its name 
is the first of twenty-eight on such mis- 
cellaneous subjects as ‘ Aaron’s Rod,’ ‘ The 

Christian Ideal,’ ‘ All Saints,’ ‘The Place 

and Power of Prayer in Foreign Mission 

Work,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘ A Noble Life,’ and ‘ Man- 

ners in South Africa... Some of these 

essays approximate to reminiscences, and 
all were written with the ideal before the 

author of perfect self-conversion and a 

clearer idea of the essential meaning of the 

religious life, rather than of instructing or 
converting others. 


Constructive Quarterly: A JOURNAL OF THE 
Farru, Work, AND THOUGHT OF CHRIS- 
TENDOM, No. 3, edited by Silas McBee, 
3/ net. Oxford University Press 

In this number, which resembles a mild 

Hibbert, there are many papers on the possi- 

bility and advantages of unity in Christen- 

dom, but it seems to the present reviewer 
to advocate an unprogressive kind of 

Christianity. Indeed, unless there is dis- 

crimination made between the conditions of 

twentieth-century Europe and first-century 

Palestine and Rome, and full appreciation 

given of other religions than Christianity, 

The Constructive Quarterly may fail to secure 

the worldwide influence its promoters hope 

for. 





Farrar (Dean), THe Lire or Curist, 1/ net. 
Cassell 
Farrar’s florid and sentimental narrative 
does not attract the cultivated taste, but 
its fluency may have an appeal to many, 
and it is at least the work of a writer with 
knowledge of the original sources and the 
conditions of contemporary life. 


Garvie (Alfred E.), CAN We Stitt Fottow 

JEsus ? 1/6 net. Cassell 

We wish that this book, the main text of 

which occupies only 119 pages of excellent 
print, had been three times as long, for, as 
it stands, it seems to us to suffer materially 
from excessive concentration, which is, 
perhaps, a typical drawback in the writing 
of the expert. The account of some modern 
German positions and of Nietzsche’s views 
is really not adequate, nor is it always easy 
to realize whence quotations come, as on 
p. 28, where, perhaps, a misprint has further 
complicated matters. Principal Garvie is 
admirably free from sentimentalizing, and, 
if we doubt some of his deductions from 
the available data in the New Testament and 
in contemporary society, we must recognize 
the sincerity and candour with which he 
has spoken of the problems which confront 
the follower of Christ. 

Harrop (G. H.), Gop’s Furure; or, THE 
Retiaious RELATION OF MAN TO THE 
UNIVERSE, 3/6 net. A. H. Stockwell 

The future of the individual and of the 
race is the author’s theme, and the relation 
which the Church, and religion generally, 
will bear to that future. His optimistic 
outlook is conveyed by his statement that 

“the future generations of men will be 

greater than the men of to-day,”’ and this 

greatness, he says, “will have to be pur- 
chased by the sacrifices of their predecessors.” 

He traces in great detail the various stages 

of man’s evolution, and supplements the 

process by brief studies of Brahmanism, 

Hinduism, Buddhism, and the religions of 

hina and Japan. In his conclusion he 

deals with evolution from the point of view of 

Mr. H. G. Wells (with whom, needless to say, 

he does not see eye to eye) as expressed in 

the latter’s book of ‘ Anticipations.’ The 
work is well thought out, and the author’s 
reasoning is always temperate. 


Poetry. 
Benson (Sarah), IpELA, A QUEEN oF Hearts, 
2/6 net. Macdonald 
We do not think that a mother’s story of 
her child’s life and subsequent unfortunate 
marriage should be dignified by the name 
of “an epos,” though it be told in short 
episodes interspersed with songs. Some of 
the passages are graceful enough, and there 
is considerable depth of feeling in the spirit 
of the whole; but the rhythm is too often 
interrupted by abrupt lines, awkward ex- 
pressions, and strained terms, and there are 
too many misprints. The following passage 
is not typical of the tone of the poem, but 
it reveals the want of discrimination and 
taste which is everywhere evident, though 
happily not always so conspicuously as here : 
....the darkness of the world, 
Where ungual sweaters, avid as a harr 
Turn gentle souls to swinking, ferine sluts, 
Where fiends, yclepéd men, with glairy touch, 
Grind down their once loved wives in servitude, 
To wankle, weary, tapid, sin-stained hags, 
That lose their faith in all.... 
Cameron (W. J.), IN Arcapy, AND OTHER 
Porms, 3/6 net. Macdonald 
Familiar subjects, described with a liberal 
sprinkling of too familiar expressions, con- 
stitute the majority of these poems. None 
of them, it is true, falls below a certain 
standard of prettiness, and it is probable that 
children may enjoy them. The author is 
at his best in two blank-verse compositions 
—‘ In Arcady’ and ‘ Alien.’ 





Whitcombe (E. L.), Sprinc Sones, Lyrics 
AND SONNETS, 2/6 Kegan Paul 
There is little, we fear, in this volume to 
distinguish it from the numberless books of 
verse that are constantly being. published, 
Nevertheless, the author’s muse runs along 
pleasantly enough, with here and there a 
hint of inspiration that may be looked upon 
as a sign of promise. 


Bibliography. 


Baroda, Library-Miscellany, May, edited by 
J. 8. Kudalkar. 
Baroda, Central Library 

Contains the outline of a scheme for in- 
terdependent libraries, by means of which 
every citizen of the State will have quick 
access to ordinary books, and ultimate access 
—through his village, town, and country— 
to every State-owned book. Through this 
system the whole movement can be guided 
by the central authority. Although a period 
of ten years is estimated as needful for the 
completion of the scheme, already, in two 
years, a reference and circulating library of 
40,000 volumes has been established in 
Baroda city. Two of the three county and 
thirty-six of the thirty-eight town libraries 
have been established. Of 426 large villages, 
216 have small libraries; of 2,628 small 
villages, 196 have libraries or reading-rooms. 
Everywhere the circulation of books increases 
rapidly. 

The Miscellany also contains a_ biblio- 
graphy of English books, and important 
articles relating to the history of India in the 
Vedic, the Brahmanic, the Epic, and the 
Sutra periods. The writer of the article 
introducing the bibliography regrets that, 
although the history of Ancient India is as 
interesting and instructive as that of Egypt 
or Chaldea, no work giving a systematic 
account of it has yet been published, while 
whole volumes have been written about the 
two other countries. Another interesting 
article bearing on the question of primary 
education in India, and called ‘The Child 
and the Library,’ is mainly a report of the 
work done by children’s departments in 
American libraries. 


Calcutta, RePoRT ON THE WORKING OF THE 
IMPERIAL LIBRARY, FOR THE PERIOD 
FROM Ist ApRIL, 1912, ro 31st Marcu, 
1913. Caleutta, Govt. Printing Office 

The chief points of interest in this Report 
concern the question of cataloguing. It is 
to be noted that the Council has decided, 
besides preparing a supplementary volume 
to the existing Author-Catalogue of Printed 

Books in European Languages, to issue a 

Catalogue of Printed Books in Bengali as 

a separate work, instead of making it part 

of the Catalogue of Printed Books in Indian 

Vernaculars. 


Croydon, Twenty-FourTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE LIBRARIES COMMITTEER, 1912-13, 
WITH APPENDICES, AND ‘THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UPPER NOR- 
woop Pusiic LIBRARY (CROYDON AND 
LAMBETH). 

The large number of lectures and readings 
arranged, some of the latter in French and 
German, were well attended. The lectures 
always had some connexion with the books 
in the libraries. Seven successful exhibi- 
tions were held. The number of books 
issued substantially inereased during the 
year. 


Wigan Public Libraries, QUARTERLY RECORD, 
APRIL—J UNE. 

Besides a classified list of additions to the 
reference library, the current part contains 
the first instalment of a catalogue of Wigan 
authors, compiled by Miss Edith Lea, 
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assistant librarian. The chief librarian, Mr. 
Henry T. Folkard, states his opinion, in a 
foreword, that ‘‘ every public library should 
collect and preserve the publications of its 
local presses, including all manuscripts, 
books, pamphlets, portraits, prints, drawings, 
and engravings having any connexion with 
the town and district it supplies.”’ 


history and Biograpby. 


Canterbury and York Society (The): Duo- 
cESIS LINCOLNIENSIS, RoTULI ROBERTI 
GROSSETESTE, PARS QUINTA, translated 
and edited by the Rev. F. N. Davis. 

The Society 
With the issue of the present part the 

Rolls of Bishop Grosseteste are completed. 

It includes the only surviving roll of his 

successor, Henry de Lexington, formerly 

Treasurer of Salisbury and Dean of Lincoln, 

who was bishop for the short period of four 

years, from 1254 to his death in 1258. This 
roll consists merely of the institutions in 
the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon. 


Hale (John Richard), THe Srory or THE 
Great ArmapDA, 5/ net. Nelson 
A detailed history of the famous naval 
campaign. The material has been gathered 
chiefly from Sir John Laughton’s ‘ Armada 
Papers,’ and similar collections of Spanish 
documents in Fernandez JDuro’s ‘La 
Armada Invencibile,’ and is presented in 
an attractive manner. The book contains 
coloured plates and portraits. 


Islandica, AN ANNUAL RELATING TO ICELAND 
AND THE Fiske ICELANDIC COLLECTION 
IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: 
Vol. VI. IceLtanpic AuTHoRS oF To- 
DAY, BY HALLDOR HERMANNSSON, $1 
New York, Cornell Univ. Library 
The present volume practically provides 
a ‘Who’s Who’ of Icelandic authors, and 
covers writers of all kinds, including musical 
composers. Iceland, on account of the large 
proportion of authors to the whole popula- 
tion, and of the interest which she has dis- 
played in literature from the earliest times, 
can lay full claim to be called a literary 
nation. The history of her literature, says 
the author in an interesting Preface, begins 
with the settlement of the country by the 
Norwegians, among whom were many poets, 
and the Icelanders soon ‘‘ had a monopoly, 
as it were, of the art of poetry, and became 
the main authorities on Scandinavian his- 
tory and traditions.” An Appendix is in- 
cluded which gives a list of books and essays 
relating to modern Icelandic literature. 


Royal Institution of Cornwall, Journal, Vou. 
XIX. Parrif. Plymouth, W. Brendon 
Besides the general report, list of members, 
&ec., this issue contains the various papers 
read at the Annual Meeting, among them 
being one by Mr. Henry Jenner on ‘ The 
Borlase Manuscript,’ the first of a series of 
“ Descriptions of Cornish Manuscripts ”’ ; 
‘Notes on the Smelting of Tin at Newham, 
Truro, in 1703-11,’ by Capt. J. S. Henderson ; 
‘Additions to the Cornish Flora for 1911, 
1912,’ by Mr. Chambré C. Vigurs; and 
‘The Hobby Horse,’ by Mr. Thurstan Peter, 
in which he deals with an interesting West- 
Country custom which appears to have 
survived from very early times. 


Sabatini (Rafael), TorquEMADA AND THE 
SPANISH INQUISITION, 16/ net. 

Stanley Paul 

The correct description of this book 
would be ‘The Inquisition in Spain down 
to the Death of Torquemada,’ for there is 
no mention either of its achievements in 
Spanish America or of the gradual decay of 
the Holy Office until its duties came to be, 





as they are to-day, confined to the searching 
out of printed heresies only. Mr. Sabatini 
bases the greater part of his book on 
Llorente’s works, from which there can 
scarcely be any appeal. In addition, he 
describes at great length the affair of the 
Santo Nifio, 1489-91, which is of particular 
interest to-day. This was an alleged ritual 
murder by Jews of a Christian child, a boy 
of four years of age. A number of Jews 
were arrested on sttspicion of the crime 
for there had undoubtedly been a murder— 
and eight were burnt at Avila. The dead 
child was subsequently made the patron 
saint of La Guardia, near Toledo, where he 
was born, and four miracles (purely apo- 
cryphal, we are afraid) were ascribed to him. 
The incident gathers interest from the recent 
ritual murder case against a Jew in Russia, 
which, we believe, has not yet been settled. 
The accusation is one that has been re- 
peatedly made against the Jews, and in the 
present instance has evoked a manifesto, 
signed by prominent non-Jewish historians 
and others, to the effect that no definite 
evidence has ever been available to justify 
the charge. 

Mr. Sabatini’s book contains evidence of 
considerable research ; he is perhaps a little 
too ready to dwell on the horrors of his 
subject ; but we can scarcely expect them to 
be overlooked, and he is conspicuously fair 
to Roman Catholics as a body. 


Sanders (E. K.), Vincent DE Paut, Priest 
AND PHILANTHROPIST, 1576-1660, 16 
net. ; Heath & Cranton 


This study of the pioneer of social reform 
and organized charity is the first detailed 
account in English. It is divided into two 
parts, concerned with, first, the world, and, 
secondly, Vincent de Paul’s family, and 
those of the Court and priesthood with 
whom he came into contact. There are 
numerous portraits, and the Appendixes 
contain notes, a list of authorities, 2 chrono- 
logical table, and an index. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Morley (Margaret W.), THe Carotina Moun- 
TAINS, 8/6 net. Constable 
Through nearly 400 closely printed pages 
the charms of the Carolina Mountains are 
sung by an _ enthusiastic lover, who is 
evidently hard put to it to find adjectives 
forcible enough to express her appreciation. 
She manages, however, to present a fair 
enough picture; and the mountain-folk, 
their habits, and their droll sayings are 
cleverly introduced, the studies of the 
various types showing considerable literary 
skill and a gift of humour. The book is 
illustrated by a few good photographs, 
and will probably be read with interest by 
those who know the places and _ people 
described, and with pleasure by a good many 
others to whom the names are only names. 


Schofield (Alfred T.), ““ WHERE He Dwe tr ”’ ; 
or, Minp PicrurEs OF PALESTINE, 4/6 
net. Sampson Low 

Descriptions of ten places in Palestine 
and of the Biblical incidents connected with 
them. The places have been chosen with 
regard to their fertility in associations. 

The author complains that whereas, when 
travel was arduous, large companies of 
pilgrims made journeys to the Holy Land, 
now, when there is an annual exodus to 
Egypt and-an Anglo-Indian current ever 
passing, by way of the Canal, within six 
hours of the port of Jerusalem, but few 
attempt to see Palestine. 

A large number of photographs illustrate 
the volume, and there are several maps and 
charts. 





Fiction. 


Bennett (Arnold), THe Recent, 6/ Methuen 

Mr. Arnold Bennett reintroduces us to the 
Card. and relates how he finds himself 
compelled, in the interests of keeping up 
his character, to become the builder and 
lessee of a London theatre. Following the 
practice of modern sociological writers, he 
introduces some doctrinal teaching as yeast 
among the dough of nonsense. Thus, for 
instance, a photographer’s reason for the 
attainment of worldly success—-futile as it is 
—is a purpose where any purpose often 
appears lacking :— 

**D’you know why I’ve made money? I’ve 

made money so that I can take you this afternoon 
and tell a two-hundred-dollar client to go to the 
deuce. That ’s why I’ve made money.” 
The methods of education here adopted may 
be—in fact, are—amusing, but the leavening 
of a particularly inactive public is thereby 
made a matter of the dim future. 





Benson (E. F.), THoRLEY WEtr, 6/ 
Smith & Elder 
This work is hardly worthy of its author. 
It lacks any intensity of interest: the 
painter hero is too immaculate, the heroine 
is too snobbish, and the villain too incon- 
sistent. There are passages indicative of 
the sordidness of commercialism, and throw- 
ing light on what we pay for the existence of 
middlemen in art. For such we are thankful. 
The rest of the book is made up of the right 
and bright stuff, to which Mr. Benson’s 
public is accustomed. 


Bowen (Marjorie), THE GovERNOR or ENG- 
LAND, 6/ Methuen 
Miss Bowen’s new novel, which is de- 
scribed as ‘a romance of Oliver Cromwell,” 
is really an elementary history of the Civil 
War in the guise of fiction. The foremost 
figures of the period—Charles I., Strafford, 
Rupert, and Falkland on the one side, and 
Cromwell, Pym, Hampden, and Harrison 
on the other—reappear in her pages, and 
they are drawn for the most part with a 
vivid and discerning touch. ‘Towards the 
end of the book—to make the picture of 
the period complete—we get a glimpse of 
Milton. Yet apart from the historic events, 
which are so familiar that nobody but a 
capable historian can hope to impart a 
fresh interest to them, no attempt to tell a 
story is made. To weave an independent 
plot out of characters whose career can be 
settled by their author was the better 
way of Miss Bowen’s great predecessors 
in historical fiction, apart from Dumas, who 
added his own inimitable verve to familiar 
events. ‘The Governor of England,’ 
though not wanting in merit, is, indeed, the 
kind of work which a modern journalist, 
seeking to give a more domestic and senti- 
mental touch to history, might have written, 
and its dialogue is too obviously affected by 
knowledge of subsequent events. 


Burgin (G. B.), THe Love roar Lasts, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A tale of life in a country village which is 
invaded, to the disgust of the ultra-Conserva- 
tive squire, by a Quaker and his medical 
daughter, and a Semitic merchant and his 
son. The plot is chiefly concerned with the 
gradual breaking down of the barriers of 
prejudice between the squire’s daughter and 
the younger merchant, who is an English 
aristocrat adopted by the Jew. The charac- 
ters are drawn with skill, and the satire at 
the expense of county families is only less 
amusing than the passages-of-arms between 
a rebellious curate and the autocratic wife 
of his vicar. 
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Burn (Irene), THE UNFORGIVING MINuTE, 6/ 
Fisher Unwin 


Mrs. Burn gives us another Indian story ; 
but for her India is a place where Anglo- 
Indians live. The real difference between 
East and West, she discovers, is—dirt. 
In British India strong, silent Englishmen 
make roads and bridges, whilst the educated 
native chatters at large. This view appears 
to satisfy Mrs. Burn. Her characters— 
like some nearer home—fill their minutes 
mainly with gossip, flirtations, tea, dances, 
and match-making manoeuvres, but ever 
and again we are startled by stern realities. 
Between one dance and another a plucky 
subaltern plunges to rescue a drowning 
native, loses his own life, and is hurriedly 
buried. There are excellent descriptions of 
the Durbar and of a sacred Indian festival. 
The phrasing is frequently vivid, but the 
treatment seldom illuminating, Mrs. Burn’s 
views of life being cut-and-dried, and too 
often ready-made. However, her facility 
for lending interest to everyday incidents 
makes the book—especially the lighter parts 
—eminently readable. 


Carnie (Ethel), Miss Nospopy, 6/ Methuen 


Miss Carnie, ex-factory girl and poet, is 
to be congratulated on her first novel. 
It evinces much sincerity and true observa- 
tion, with but few signs of a beginner’s 
hand, especially in the first half of the book. 
In the latter half Miss Carnie has not been 
able to resist the temptation of leaving her 
heroine a fortune, and introducing a murder 
with a wrongly suspected man. Not in such 
devices does her talent lie; rather let her 
keep to what she knows and pictures so well 
—the drab lives of workers, the weddings 
and funerals, and prejudices of the poor. 


The story of Carrie, the Manchester girl, 
who marries a man she scarcely knows, 
leaves him, and rejoins him, gives the 
opportunity for introducing touches of 
nature description, and here and there a 
poetic expression that raises the book above 
the average. 


Cather (Willa Sibert), O Pronrers, 6/ 
Heinemann 
In early days many of the pioneers in the 
North-West of America were hard put to it ; 
their knowledge of the land was scanty, and 
only gained by bitter experience, while 
droug!.ts and epidemics were apt to swallow 
up their slender resources. Ruined and dis- 
heartened, many of them returned to the 
large towns and their old business. The 
more hardy, who managed to struggle on, 
were, however, in after years amply re- 
warded, and it is with such as these—and 
in particular with a Swedish family—that 
this story is concerned. 


The father, broken in health by continued 
misfortune, but still firm in his faith in the 
ultimate possibilities of the land—-Nebraska 
is the actual scene—dies, adjuring his 
daughter and his three sons not to give in. 
For a time ill-luck still dogs the community, 
and the two elder brothers—the youngest is 
but a boy—seeing their neighbours one by one 
drop out of the fighting line, begin to despair. 
They are hard workers, but destitute of 
imagination and opposed to change. De- 
spite this their sister rallies them, economiz- 
ing, experimenting, improving. In time 
the family becomes prosperous; but the 
youngest has a tragic lot, in depicting which 
the author has put in some of her best work, 
though the most interesting character-study 
in the book is undoubtedly that of the 
sister. Altogether it is a well-balanced, 
workmanlike story. 





Chaps (The) of Harton, sy BerLinpa 

BLINDERS, edited by Desmond Coke, 

2/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
*_ The school literature that gives us either 
a nightmare of plots, bullies, heroes, villains, 
&ec., or a nightmare (somewhat worse this 
time) of pious reflections, is out of date. 
No one will any longer take it seriously ; 
every one knows it to be ridiculous. And 
so the school novelist has had to break away 
from the old tradition. There are now two 
ways of dealing with the school. The first is 
to deal with it seriously and realistically ; 
to attempt to make the school novel, not a 
piece of sentimental trash or a religious 
tract, but a piece of sincere art. This has 
recently been the method of Mr. Arnold 
Lunn. 

The second method is the method of Mr. 
Coke in the novel before us—frankly to 
make fun of the old type of story. Through 
the medium of the amiable and somewhat 
ancient Miss Belinda Blinders—now become 
a Suffragette—Mr. Coke satirizes the 
“typical ” school tale. He chooses Harton 
as his scene because Harton is the ‘‘ most 
typical,” and therefore the easiest to de- 


| scribe :— 


“Harton’s hideous slang—its ceremonial court- 
martials—its constant supply of bully, sneak, 
and fat boy—its no less unhappy succession of 
criminal French Masters—its hectic Erow match 
—how well we know them all, how eagerly we 
read of them again! These are the things that 
have made England what it was....” 

Ralph Sandford appears as the hero, and 
young Jack Dashaway as the villain. The 
hero’s fall and rise, the villain’s rise and fall, 
are traced with many really humorous 
touches right to the happy ending when 
Ralph, after saving Harton from defeat at 
a tense moment in the ‘‘ hectic Erow match ” 
(played this time in the snow), leaves school 
to go up to Merton, where he met, we think, 
with yet more humorous adventures. The 
book is not a bad satire on the old school 
yarn, and has many bright touches, though 
sometimes the humour is a little thin. 


Deeping (Warwick), THe Wuire Garter, 6/ 
Cassell 
This somewhat dreary story is a cloak for 
the exposition of theories of life which few 
people, we fancy, will feel sufficiently inter- 
ested to dispute. Fifty years ago the ideas 
here aggressively set forth were possibly in 
tune with the times; now they sound 
curiously false. Whether the growing inde- 
pendence of thought and action in women 
will make any material addition to the sum 
of the world’s happiness may be doubted, 
yet to hark back to the ideals of other days 
does not serve to strengthen those of to-day. 


Ford (George), THe Hoop or Go.p, 6/ Allen 


Out of a generous impulse, and to please 
her dying mother, a man of some twenty-five 
years of age marries a girl of fifteen, and 
then leaves her for four years in the care of 
an aunt. The story of the girl’s growth to 
womanhood and to realization of the bond 
upon her is told with restraint and much 
delicate feeling. A nice boy, a courtly old 
gentleman, and a stern aunt are characters 
drawn with humour and considerable insight. 
The end of the tale is unexpected and well 
conceived. 


France (Anatole), THe Oprnions or Jé&rOmME 
CoIGNaRD, a Translation by Mrs. Wilfrid 
Jackson, 6/ Lane 

The Abbé Coignard is one of Anatole 

France’s best creations, and his ‘ Opinions ? 

deserve a careful rendering. Mrs. Jackson 

translates “honnéte™” by “honest,” and 

“Un gouvernement qui, sortant de la mé- 





diocre et commune honnéteté, scandalise les 
peuples, doit étre déposé,” by ‘‘ A govern- 
ment drawn from the common stock of 
average honesty, and that yet scandalizes 
the people, should be deposed.” It is no 
small testimony to the merits of the book 
that, even through this hazy medium, we 
are able to get something of the brilliancy 
and wit of the Abbé’s conversations and the 
naive reflections of his pupil. 


George (Arthur), THe House or Eves, 6/ 
Gay & Hancock 
A tale of mediwval Italy, concerned 
chiefly with love, assassins, and intrigues. 
The book is well written, and retains the 
reader’s interest to the last page. 


Gerard (Morice), Tue Hearr or A Hero, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
This novel depicts Bath society in the 
eighteenth century and the private life of 
Wolfe, incidentally providing glimpses of 
William Pitt and contemporary history 
generally. It left us with the impression 
of being too romantic to be good history, 
yet too historical to be good romance. 


Grace (Armine), THE CLOAK or Sv. Martin, 
6/ Stanley Paul 
Martin Rutherford, barrister, is the means 
of getting a man hanged. Too late he 
discovers that the man was innocent. In 
his remorse he adopts the little son of his 
victim, and pledges his life to the task of 
finding the real murderer and the daughter 
of the dead man, who, thinking her father 
guilty, has run away, overcome by the 
shame of his crime. The murderer, the 
son of the murdered man, the son and 
daughter of the innocent man, and the 
daughter of the barrister are the leading 
characters in the sensational story. There 
are, besides, a large number of minor 
figures ; the author seems to have a variety 
of them at command, but some of them are 
unnecessary in a tale which does not suffer 
from want of length. 





Long 

Concerns two young English settlers in 
South Africa, of whom one has a temporary 
lapse from virtue in the shape of horse- 
stealing. They marry the daughters of 
another farmer, who is—quite unnecessarily 
—murdered by a Kafir, and are eventually 
compelled to “trek” into the Kalahari 
Desert by the action of a jealous girl who 
has accidentally discovered the horse-stealing 
episode. The narrative is readable, though 
it could, perhaps, have been improved by 
the elimination of a little of the sentimen- 
tality. 


Henderson (E. D.), AN OFFICER AND A 
6/ 


Hocking (Joseph), Tue Spreir or tHE WEsT, 
3/6 Cassell 
The supernatural is in vogue at present, 
but in this story it is used merely as an agent 
without which the action would not only 
come to a standstill, but could scarcely 
begin. Spirits of his ancestors lead the hero, 
a journalist seeking health after a nervous 
breakdown, to an isolated place in Cornwall 
which is revealed to him as the old home 
of his family, his heritage, which passed 
long ago into the hands of others by means 
of a fraud, and now belongs to a girl, the 
last of the usurping house. The marriage 
of the two, delayed by an unscrupulous 
squire, is a foregone conclusion. The most 
interesting figures in the book are a few 
villagers whose superstitions and_ beliefs 
convey something of the romantic spirit of 
Cornwall. 
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Hugo (Victor), THe OurLtaw or IcEeLAND, 

translated by Sir Gilbert Campbell, 

** Lotus Library,” 1/6 net. Greening 

A handy translation of Victor Hugo’s 

wild Icelandic romance. There is no Jntro- 

duction, and perhaps none is needed ;_ but 

we should have expected to see the original 

title of the story and the date of its pub- 
lication given somewhere. 


Lincoln (Joseph C.), Mr. Prart’s Patients, 
6 Appleton 
Concerns the ludicrous adventures of Sol. 
Pratt, who, anchoring his boat by chance 
off the grounds of the Sea Breeze Bluff 
Sanitarium for Right Living and Rest, gets 
a job there as handy man, and all unawares 
takes the fortunes of the Right Livers in 
hand with astonishing results. The book 
is amusing. 


Mack (Louise), Toe MARRIAGE or Epwarp, 
6 Mills & Boon 
The plot is the hackneyed one of the 
loveless marriage for money of a girl to a 
man who is older than herself, and with 
whom she is practically unacquainted. The 
two, however, soon fall in love with each 
other, though they do not discover this fact 
until the last chapters are reached. The 
author’s style is fluent and effective, but 
occasionally inclined to be spasmodic. 


Moore (Czxcilia) THe SHADOW OF THE 
Dragon, 6/ Chapman & Hall 
The ‘“ dragon ”’ is, in this case, the White 
Slave Traffic. The heroine is emigrating to 
Australia, when she is induced to change her 
steamer and go on to Hong Kong, where 
unpleasant experiences befall her. She is 
then rescued by a titled admirer whom she 
ultimately marries. Interspersed among the 
incidents are long discussions on White 
Slavery ; the author, it would seem, believes 
that legislation alone is sufficient to eradicate 
the evil. 


Onions (Oliver), Taz Two Kisszs, 6/ 
Methuen 
Like ‘ Vanity Fair,’ this is a novel with 
no hero and two strongly contrasted heroines. 
Amory, one of the heroines, is a painter 
of inferior calibre, utterly incompetent in 
the affairs of everyday life, a champion of 
sex-equality and every other ‘‘ Cause ’’ under 
the sun, but in practice a mere mass of 
selfish vanity—in short, a moral and in- 
tellectual windbag. The other, Dorothy, 
is a girl of shrewd business instincts, with 
no belief in ‘“‘ Causes”? of any kind, and a 
strong belief in the efficacy of ‘“‘ wheedling ”’ 
as applied to the opposite sex—yet to her 
individual sister-woman intensely loyal and 
generous. Amory is rewarded with an 
adoring and in every way exemplary hus- 
band—the owner, besides, of a pretty 
estate. Dorothy secures merely an uncertain 
“income of ability’ and the privilege of 
maintaining the good-looking detrimental 
to whom she has given her heart. The 
inference would seem to be that advanced 
opinions, combined with egotism, form the 
best equipment for the latter-day marriage 
market. But it would be unfair to press 
what is really a delicate and amusing study 
In caricature to any logical conclusion. 
Amory is far too consistent to be true to 
life, but she is at any rate true to some 
momentary aspects of life. Most people 
have on occasion listened to reasoning very 
like hers; though her habit of appealing to 
Strindberg, Nietzsche, and Weininger as 
pillars of the Feminist Movement has a 
certain originality. The boarding-house 
scenes are excellent, and have the redeeming 
touch of human sympathy which elsewhere 
seems lacking. 





Penny (F. E.), Love IN THE HIx1s, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
A meandering tale of life in an Indian hill- 
station. The love-element on which it is 
based is intertwined with secret - service 
agents, illicit distilleries, and an invalid 
marriage. The majority of the numerous 
characters introduced do not seem to be 
essential to a plot which scarcely justifies 
the length of the book. 


Rees (Arthur J.), THe Merry MARAUDERS, 6/ 
Heinemann 

A series of letters describing the ups and 
downs of a third-rate theatrical company 
in New Zealand. There is considerable 
humour in these recitals, which, moreover, 
are pleasantly varied. The author is rather 
apt to make his characters draw the long 
bow, but even their less probable adven- 
tures are carried off well in his breezy style. 


Revermort (J. A.), THE MARRYING OF 
HeEsTER RAtnsBROOK, 6/ Heinemann 
Some unusual situations and one unusual 
development, and a mass of material with 
many thoughts surging for utterance, dis- 
tinguish a novel that exhibits several good 
qualities. But restraint is one of the first 
requisites of the writer, and, had the author 
shown more sense of selection and ruth- 
lessly cut out most of the discussions and 
irrelevant conversations, he would have pro- 
duced a work of more artistic merit. The 
two heroines have life in them, but it is 
blurred, and their characters seem un- 
finished ; still more is this the case with the 
man both love. 


Reynolds (Rothay), THe Gonpota, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
In this story a handsome young English- 
man visits Venice, where he meets a beautiful 
Polish lady, with the usual result. We are 
told that the lady is working for her country, 
but there is little in the book to help us to 
realize it. The plot, if it can be called a plot, 
is slight and ineffectively treated. 


Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), THroucH WEAL 
AND THROUGH Wok, 6/ Ward & Lock 
This story, which exhibits no exceptional 
quality of plot or technique, relates how the 
marriage of convenience contracted by the 
heroine developed eventually into one of 
love. 


Scott (John Reed), THe Unroraivine Or- 
FENDER, 6/ Lippincott 
With the “ offender ’’ are associated three 
men. One is her husband, with the second 
she runs away, and the third she loves. 
Her relations with these men and with her 
world in general provide sufficient complica- 
tion for a plot, the scene of which is laid in 
Otranto, U.S., amidst a scandal-mongering 
and unpleasant set of people. 


Somerville (H. B.), ASHES OF VENGEANCE: 
A ROMANCE OF OLD FRANCE, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
A stirring story of vendetta, which keeps 
the reader pleasantly thrilled from the first 
page to the last, when love rises like a 
phoenix from the “ ashes of vengeance.” 


Soutar (Andrew), Macrie House, 6/ 
Cassell 
Mighty in his strength, yet tender- 
hearted and as simple as a child, “ gurt 
Adam Black ” spends his life fighting other 
people’s battles. There is no intricacy of 
plot, but the vivid presentation of the 
atmosphere of the South Downs, with 
their treacherous summer mists and bleak 
winters, and of characters which live, make 
this story really interesting. In its use of 
incident it reminds us of *‘ Lorna Doone.’ 





Syrett (Netta), BARBARA OF THE THORN, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
This story leaves us in no doubt as to the 
author’s opinion concerning the possibility 
of psychic experiences, though the sceptical 
may term them hallucinations. Barbara 
Thorne inherits the power of seeing incidents 
connected with the tragic lives of her Italian 
forbears. The main interest of the tale, 
which is the heroine’s super-sensible life, and 
the love-story which accompanies it are 
complicated by the influence of two doctors : 
the level-headed, unimaginative nature of 
the one and the unbalanced and unscrupulous 
passion for experiment of the other threaten 
to wreck both Barbara’s natural and un- 
natural life. Numerous coincidences are, 
perhaps, venial in a tale which does not 
pretend to deal with everyday life. 


Thurston (E. Temple), THe Crry or Breavuti- 
FUL NONSENSE, New Edition, 1/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
Mr. Thurston’s successful and_ senti- 
mental romance is likely to increase its 
vogue in this form. 


MADELEINE AT HER 
Mrrror, Authorized Translation by 
Winifred Stephens, 6/ Lane 

A collection of memories, pleasant idylls, 
and reflections on passing events and 
current manners and habits, which form the 
autobiography of a woman who is romantic 
and even imaginative, yet rational withal, 

and possessed of a sense of humour and a 

fairly large amount of toleration. In her 

point of view and the qualities of her mind 
the writer is unmistakably French. 


Tinayre (Marcelle), 


Vaughan-Sawyer (H.), THe Lizarp, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
Concerns an attempt to overthrow a 
Baluchi chief made by a scheming tribes- 
man, and tells how it failed through the 
superstitious fears of one of his confederates. 
The book, quite apart from its interest— 
which is considerably above the average— 
has much in it to show that the writer is a 
thinker, and intends to make his readers 
think also. We cannot, however, entirely 
endorse the views put forward in the digres- 
sion on the ethics of suicide. 


Warden (Florence), Love’s SENTINEL, 6/ 
Long 
In this story, in order to appease the 
mind of a dying friend, a young clergyman 
quixotically consents to marry the former’s 
daughter, notwithstanding the fact that he 
is in love with another woman. Hence 
proceeds a mixture of sentiment and sensa- 
tion. 


Westrup (Margaret), Tipz= Marks, 6/ 
Methuen 

In this novel we find the gentle art of 
creating unnecessary miseries carried to a 
perfection rare either in fiction or in real 
life. The heroine’s penser A childhood, her 
peculiar attitude towards love, the extra- 
ordinary conditions of her marriage, and 
the difficulties cessor | therefrom might 
all have been prevented by a very moderate 
exercise of common sense on the part of the 
persons concerned. The young lady herself 
is of a highly introspective nature, and has 
a habit of basing her researches into her 
own bosom on a previous study of the 
mirror; but she has a good heart, and shows 
it in her relations with a Cockney landlady 
and her family. The scenes wherein these 
last-named characters appear are the best 
in a story which is readable throughout. 
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MR. W. C. HAZLITT. 


THE sudden death of Mr. William Carew 
Hazlitt at Richmond on Monday last takes 
away from our midst a familiar figure 
in the world of book-lovers and _ book- 
sellers—the last of the old English school of 
bibliography of Didbin and his followers. 


Mr. Hazlitt was the grandson of the 
essayist, and the son of William Hazlitt the 
younger, a journalist and author of some 
repute, afterwards a Registrar in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. He was born on August 22nd, 
1834, educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and called to the Bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1861. He was for some time a super- 
numerary clerk in the War Office, and received 
some training as a civil engineer, but relin- 
quished that profession in favour of litera- 
ture and archeology. His first publica- 
tions were a ‘ History of the Origin and Rise 
of the Republic of Venice’ (1858), a work 
which has passed through three editions 
and is still considered of value, and an 
account of British Columbia, published in 
the same year. But he soon found his true 
bent, and for many years in the sixties and 
seventies; he was one of the most prolific of 
editors of old English poetry, plays, and 
prose. He edited ‘ Shakespeare Jest Books’ 
(1864), ‘Shakespeare’s Library,’ in six 
volumes, ‘Remains of the Early Popular 
Poetry of England’ (1866), a ‘ Handbook 
to the Popular, Poetic, and Dramatic 
Literature of Great Britain’ (1867), Blount’s 
‘Land Tenures’ (1874-1909), Dodsley’s 
‘Old Plays’ (1874-6), and (with others) 
Warton’s ‘History of English Poetry’ 
(1871), as well as Montaigne and a number 
of Tudor and Stuart poets. His work on 
“Shakespear: the Man and the Poet,’ 
passed through three editions. His writings 
on the Hazlitts (1897), Letters of Lamb 
(1886), the Lambs (1897), and Lamb and 
Hazlitt (1900) did not escape criticism. 


As a collector he took great interest in 
coin collecting, his ‘Coins of Europe’ 
(1893-7) and ‘Coin Collector’ (1896) being 
well-known books; but his chief title to 
remembrance lies in his ‘ Bibliographical 
Collections and Notes on Early English 
Literature ’"—a work which was continued 
from 1867 to 1903, and to which he contem- 
plated adding another supplement. It is 
& monument of patient industry, and con- 
tains descriptions of an enormous number 
of rare books and pamphlets, taken, in the 
majority of cases, from the books themselves, 
It is invaluable to modern bibliographers 
as an indication of the existence of these 
books, and as giving some idea of their 
contents and form. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hazlitt’s attempts to meet the present-day 
demand for accuracy of description fell short 
of his intentions, and no statement in his 
notes carries with it more than a presump- 
tion of correctness. 


He drew up the English portion of the 
Huth Library Catalogue, and published in 
1£08 a list of English book-collectors from 
the fourteenth to the nineteenth century 
under the title of ‘A Roll of Honour.’ His 
knowledge of English books of the past was 
almost unrivalled, and he will be much 
missed by a wide circle of friends. 








DR. JAMES ORR. 


Dr. JAMES ORR, Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Apologetics in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow, died on 
Saturday last. 


Born at Glasgow in April, 1844, he was 
educated at the University of his native 





city, and graduated Master of Arts with 
First Class Honours in mental philosophy, 
a subject in which he became expert, and 
in later years examined for his Alma Mater. 
In 1874 he was ordained to the charge of 
East Bank United Presbyterian Church, 
Hawick, and held that position till 1891, 
when he was appointed Professor of Church 
History in the U.P. College, Edinburgh. 
On several occasions he visited America, 
and lectured on theological subjects at 
various Universities, amongst them Chicago 
and Princeton. He took a leading part in 
the negotiations for union between his own 
Church and the Free Church of Scotland ; 
and in 1901, after the union was completed, 
he was transferred to the theological college 
in Glasgow—a school of divinity that could 
boast of T. M. Lindsay, George Adam Smith, 
and James Denney as its professors. 


Dr. Orr wrote many books—probably too 
many. In company with Rainy and Dods 
he crossed swords with Pfleiderer, and his 
share in the famous reply—‘ The Super- 
natural in Christianity’ — was in some 
ways the most telling. He liked Ritschl 
little more than Pfleiderer, as one may see 
from ‘The Ritschlian Theology and the 
Evangelical Faith.’ Several of his American 
lectures dealt with questions of Church 
history, and perhaps the most significant of 
these books—-for Dr. Orr’s lectures usually 
became books—is his ‘ Progress of Dogma.’ 
‘David Hume’ was, doubtless, the finished 
product of that college essay which Edward 
Caird admired; and eight years ago he 
showed that his prize-winning days were not 
over, for his ‘Problem of the Old Testa- 
ment ’ gained the considerable Bross bequest. 
But Dr. Orr’s best book, not even excluding 
his latest volumes, is ‘The Christian View 
of God and the World,’ the book that made 
his reputation, for in it he had scope for his 
orderly habit of mind, his vast erudition, 
and his keen philosophic sense. 


Dr. Orr was a typical Scot. He rose from 
the ranks, and deservedly won his way to 
the heights of his profession. Gifted with 
a good physique, with ambition and deter- 
mination, and with ability that was out- 
standing if not brilliant, he spared no pains 
in the defence of his Church and his faith. 
All knowledge was his province, for there 
were few realms of intellect in which he 
feared to tread or even to publish. A 
Radical in politics, he was intensely con- 
servative in religion. His was essentially 
the mind of a dogmatist—at times touched 
with the spirit of the schoolman. His mind 
was early made up, and its bent was towards 
defence, and never towards accommoda- 
tion. This temper, along with a profound 
distrust of all that was not direct and 
decided, made him, kindly as he was, un- 
sympathetic to new movements of thought. 
But if he feared for the ark of faith, it was 
because he loved it. 








EMILE OLLIVIER AND THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 
Berlin, September 2, 1913. 

By a suggestive coincidence it is at 
Berlin, during the celebrations of “‘ Sedans- 
tag,” that I have received The Atheneum 
of August 23rd containing the obituary notice 
of my old friend M. Emile Ollivier, in which 
my name is mentioned in the following 
passage :— 

“ His discourse on Lamartine—whom he suc- 
ceeded at the Academy—was not delivered until 
1901, as he refused (according to Mr. Bodley’s 


* France ’) to alter in it certain allusions to the 
Second Empire,” &c. 





The delivery of his discourse in 1901 has 
escaped my memory; but it may be of 
interest to recall the circumstances which 
prevented his pronouncing the eulogy of hig 
predecessor at the French Academy on the 
occasion of his own reception. 


Emile Ollivier was elected, with practical 
unanimity, to the fauteuil which Lamartine 
had occupied since 1829, in April, 1870, 
three months after he had become Prime 
Minister, three months before the declara- 
tion of war with Prussia. It was not until 
March, 1874, that his reception could be 
arranged, and when his discourse was sub- 
mitted in the usual way to a committee of 
the Academy, Guizot insisted on the omis- 
sion of certain passages relating to the 
Second Empire. Ollivier refused to leave 
them out, and, by a vote of 20 to 6, the 
Academy decided that he should be “re. 
ceived ”’ without any speech-making. 


In 1878 he was designated to receive 
Henri Martin the historian, who had been 
chosen to succeed Thiers. Again the com- 
mittee took exception to parts of his speech, 
which were considered offensive to “ the 
Liberator of the Territory ” ; again Ollivier 
declined to make any change, and conse- 
quently Henri Martin was received by 
Xavier Marmier. Ten years later Ollivier 
published a justification of his attitude: 
*M. Thiers & Académie et dans |’ Histoire.’ 


Lamartine’s eulogy was pronounced before 
the Academy in an informal way by another 
poet, more than twenty-five years after his 
death. In May, 1895, Hérédia was received 
in succession to Mazade, a minor historian 
about whose life and works there was not 
much to say. He had, however, written a 
monograph on Lamartine. At the recep- 
tion I was sitting next to Sarcey, who, on 
hearing Lamartine’s name, whispered : “‘ La- 
martine is going to have at last the eulogy 
which Emile Ollivier ought to have de- 
livered ” ; and the author of ‘ Les Trophées,’ 
with his little stammer which added a charm 
to his speech, proceeded to pay a glowing 
tribute to the author of ‘ Les Méditations.’ 


For the last thirty years of his life Emile 
Ollivier was assiduous in his attendance at 
the weekly meetings of the Academy when 
he was in residence in Paris. His member- 
ship of that company gave him an enhanced 
prestige beyond that which otherwise might 
have been the lot of the fallen minister and 
the apologist of the Empire; but there is 
no doubt that he fully repaid it to the 
Academy, of which he was the most eminent 
and most celebrated member in the present 
century. Yet it gave him no opportunity 
for exercising his matchless gift of oratory. 
Sometimes his friends had a taste of what 
his power of eloquence was. One day, in 
his beautiful home on the Mediterranean, 
La Moutte, near Saint Tropez, I was at 
déjeuner with him and his admirable and 
devoted wife. The conversation had turned 
on the policy of the Liberal Empire. The 
old orator seemed to forget his surroundings, 
and to fancy himself once more at the 
tribune of the Corps Législatif. One sono- 
rous period followed another with increasing 
emphasis, until at last, in a fervid peroration, 
with a magnificent gesture which swept 
glasses and coffee-cups from the table, he 
cried to his minute and transfixed audience : 
‘*Mais vous Gtes tous des imbéciles, des 
misérables ”’ ! J. E. C. BoDLey. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
Il. 


; THE 


THE proceedings were continued on Thurs- 
day, the 4th inst., when Mr. H. R. Tedder 
(Atheneum) occupied the chair in the absence 
of the President, and presented to the meet- 
ing the first volume of the new edition of 
the ‘London Library Catalozue. In a 
paper on ‘Library Facilities for Visitors 
to Holiday Resorts’ Mr. H. D. Roberts 
(Brighton) showed what was being done in 
various parts of the country for the con- 
venience of holiday visitors who wished to 
borrow books. In some places temporary 
residents were treated in the same way as 
permanent non-ratepaying residents. In 
others a varying charge was made. At one 
place a deposit was required. No restric- 
tions appeared to be placed on the use of 
the Reference Library. Mr. H. W. Fovargue 
(Town Clerk, Eastbourne) and other speakers 
pointed out that the public library ought 
not to compete with the circulating libraries 
whose proprietors were ratepayers in the 
town. 

Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon, Hon. Sec.) 
described his visit to the meeting of the 
American Library Association in June last. 
Two developments of library enterprise in 


the United States were noticeable, one 
being the municipal library containing 


literature on questions of civic interest, and 
the other the practical library formed by 
large businesses to collect information 
relating to their special trade or manu- 
acture. Miss E. S. Fegan (Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham) had found in America a more 
perfect organization for connecting the 
central library with its branches, and with 
the schools and debating societies. The 
majority of American librarians were women. 
The card catalogue was in use everywhere. 

The subject of the ‘ Past and Present 
Professional Training ’ gave an opportunity 
to Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon) to 
call attention to the small salaries paid to 
a:sistants in many libraries in the country. 
They numbered about 3,000, of whom one- 
third were women. Dr. E. A. Baker (Hon. 
Sec. Education Committee) hoped that soon 
all library positions would be filled by 
persons holding: the diploma of the Associa- 
tion. After a long discussion the subject 
was referred to a Committee to be appointed 
by the Council. 

The annual business meeting was held in 
the afternoon, when Mr. Falconer Madan, 
Bodley’s Librarian, invited the Association 
to hold a meeting next year at Oxford. The 
invitation was received with much satisfac- 
tion, and cordially accepted. The Report of 
the Council showed that the membership 
had increased. The prospects of the new 
Public Libraries Bill were hopeful, as it 
had aroused much interest. Lectures would 
be held next winter for library assistants 
and others on bibliography, classification, and 
cataloguing, together with library founda- 
tion, equipment, and routine. The corre- 
spondence classes had been successful, and 
would be continued. An appeal had been 
made by the Council to the Royal Commis- 
sion on University Teaching in London for 
the recognition of librarianship among the 
technical subjects to be fostered by the 
University of London. Among the special 
reports submitted to the meeting were 
those on Literature for the Blind and on 
Book-Production, both in pamphlet form. 
The Conference dinner took place in the 
evening. 

On Friday the members enjoyed a long 
drive in the New Forest, and the social pro- 





ceedings ended on Saturday with a motor- 
tour through the Hardy country, under the 
direction of gentlemen familiar with Wessex. 
Thus ended an agreeable and successful 
meeting. The excellent arrangements were 
looked after by an influential local com- 
mittee, of which the Mayor (Alderman 
H. 8S. MecCalmont Hill) was the Chairman, 
and Mr. C. Riddle (Borough Librarian) was 
the Hon. Secretary. 








A “SNARL OF VIOLETS.” 
September 6, 1913. 
“Your REVIEWER,” in The Atheneum 

of to-day, is a little hasty in assuming that 

I connected the word ‘“snarl”’’ with the 

word “snare,” either etymologically or 

philologically. I did so simply noologically 
and with reference only to the true 

meaning of the word “snarl”? in such a 

phrase as “‘a snarl of violets”; and I 

think I did so rightly, seeing that my Hamp- 

shire correspondent (as written in the post- 
script of my letter of the 9th ult., published 
in The Atheneum of the 23rd ult.) informed 
me of the common use in that part of 
Wessex of such phrases as “a snarl of 
violets ’’ and ‘a snarl of thread ’’—that is, 
an entanglement of thread; the reference 
in the former phrase being, as I take it, to the 
way in which the toes of one’s boots are 
apt to be caught in patches of violets, or of 
ivy, when wandering idly about in the 

Spring greenwoods between the Itchin and 

the two Avons. 





In fact, I had Skeat—as I always have him 
—-by me. I had not the ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary,’ much as I value it; for it is so 
choked up with abbreviations that consult- 
ing it is just like jumping into a “ quick- 
set’ whitethorn ; and as, at my age, there 
is no hope of my eyes being scratched in 
again, I am obliged to avoid its racking 
pages. Moreover, it lacks the master spell 
of ‘The Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language,’ the touch in every 
article of one and the same controlling hand, 
and the fascination of a virtue gone forth 
for its production from one and the same 
mind. In our redoubtable ‘New English 
Dictionary ’ we possess, indeed, a perfected 
lexicographical mechanism, but without a 
spark of human nature about it, John- 
sonian or Skeatish. I would, however, have 
gladly been altogether in the error wherein 
‘Your Reviewer’’ has taken me to be, 
rather than have lost the pleasure—and it 
has been to me a very great pleasure—of 
drawing from him his present most inter- 
esting letter. 


I must repudiate his attribution to me of 
anything of erudition in philology, except in 
the literal meaning of the word—‘“ a lover 
of words.”” The utmost I can say for myself 
as a philologist, in a technical sense, is 
what Prof. Biihler—who frequently con- 
sulted me—said of me, that I had “‘ a snout 
as keen for Aryan roots and their affinities 
as a hog for truffles.” That is quite true. 
But I never cultivated this rhinal propen- 
sity, leaving to others to dig about, and 
water, and give increase to ‘The Tree of 
Knowledge,’ so I might the more, at 
pleasure, perch, and pick, and peck among 
its branches, and at due seasons alaud its 
cultivators with a grateful ‘‘ Benedicite.”’ 


GEORGE BrRDWOOD. 


*,* Further letters have been received, 
and will be published in due course, 
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NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
SEPT. Theology. 

15 The Hymn-Book of the Ages, being the 
Book of Psalms with a Short Commentary, 3/6 
net. Longmans 

15 Spiritual Gleanings for Marian Sodalists, 
by Madame Cecilia, 2/6 net. Longmans 

Poetry. 

16 The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson, 
edited by Charles Tennyson, 5/ net. Macmillan 

18 Bees in Amber, by John Oxenham, paper 


1/ net, cl. 2/ net. Methuen 
Philosophy. 

15 Bergson for Beginners, by Darcy B. Kitchin, 

5/ net. Allen 


History and Biography. 

15 Memoir of the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, 
G.C.H., by Dean E. Clarence Paget, illustrated, 
3/6 net. Longmans 

16 Queens of Aragon, by E. L. Miron, 16/ net. 

Stanley Paul 

16 Harriet Hosmer, Letters and Memoirs, 
edited by Cornelia Carr, 12/6 net. Lane 

16 Lollardy and the Reformation in England, 
by James Gairdner, Vol. IV., edited by Dr. W. 
Hunt, 10/6 net. Macmillan 

18 Lutterworth: the Story of John Wycliffe’s 
Town, by A. H. Dyson, 7/6 net. Methuen 

18 Ruskin, a Study in Personality, by A. C. 
Benson, New Edition, 3/6 net. Smith & Elder 

Geography and T'ravel. 

16 A Winter in India, by Archibald B. Spens, 
6/ net. Stanley Paul 

16 Through Siberia, by R. L. Wright and 
Bassett Digby, 10/6 net. Hurst & Blackett 

16 Travels without Baedeker, by Ardern 
Beaman, 7/6 net. Lane 

Folk- Lore. 

19 The Golden Bough, by Dr. J. G. Frazer: 
Part VI. The Scapegoat, 10/ net. Macmillan 
Sociology. 

16 The Gathering Storm, being Studies in 
Social and Economic Tendencies, by a Rifleman, 
5/ net. Lane 

School- Books. 

15 Practical Mathematics for Students attend- 
ing Evening and Day Technical Classes, by 
Norman M‘Lachlan, 2/6 net. Longmans 

Fiction. 

15 Dirk, a South African, by Annabella Bruce 
Marchand, 6/ Longmans 
16 Benvenuto Cellini, by C. Ranger Gull, 6/ 

Greening 

16 The Eyes of Alicia, by Charles E. Pearce, 6/ 

Stanley Paul 
16 The Painted Lady, by Arabella Kenealy, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 

16 Bright Shame, by Keighley Snowdon, New 
Edition, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 

16 The Broken Halo, by Florence L. Barclay, 6/ 

Putnam 

16 The Rescue of Martha, by F. Frankfort 
Moore, 6/ Hutchinson 

16 The Book of Anna, by Annie E. Holdsworth, 
6/ Hutchinson 

16 Green Chalk, by Doris Somerville, 6/ 

Lane 

16 The Closing Net, by H. C. Rowlands, 6/ 

Hurst & Blackett 

18 Chance, by Joseph Conrad, 6/ Methuen 

18 The Golden Barrier, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, 6/ Methuen 

18 The Way Home, by the author of ‘ The 
Wild Olive,’ 6/ Methuen 
18 Watersprings, by A. C. Benson, 6/ 

Smith & Elder 
18 The Lanchester Tradition, by G. F. Bradby, 
5 Smith & Elder 
18 The Etchingham Letters, by Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock, Eighth 
Impression, 3/6 net. Smith & Elder 

18 The Price Paid, by Effie Adelaide Row- 
lands, 6/ Chatto & Windus 

19 Bendish, a Study in Prodigality, by Maurice 
Hewlett, 6/ Macmillan 

20 An Innocent Judas, by Charles Procter, 6/ 

Heath & Cranton 


3/f 


General. 
15 My Dog, by M. Maeterlinck, illus. by Cecil 
Aldin, 8/6 net. Allen 
18 Harvest Home, by E. V. Lucas, 1/ net. 
Methuen 
Science. 
15 Heat Engines, by Prof. William Ripper, 
Revised Edition, illustrated, 3/6 Longmans 
Music. 

15 Modern Violin Technique, by Frank Thistle- 
ton, illustrated, 4/6 net. Longmans 
Drama. 

15 Dramatic Inventions, by Kenneth Weeks, 5/ 
net. en 
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Kiterarn Gossip. 


‘THe Devit’s GarpEN, Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell’s new book, which we noticed 
last week, is the latest volume to come 
under the strange censorship of the 
Libraries’ Association. It will not be 
exhibited at any of the principal libraries, 
but subscribers who apply for it may 
secure it. Mr. Maxwell justly complains 
of this treatment of his book ‘‘ without a 
word of warning to the publishers, or a 
hint that they [the censors] did not 
approve of its contents.’’ We also learn 
that Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s ‘ Sinister 
Street’ has been similarly “ blocked.” 

It would be interesting to know who 
these censors are, what are their qualifica- 
tions, and how, if the book is objectionable, 
they justify the supply of it to their 
readers. We could understand a complete 
veto, dictated by conscientious objections, 
but the Libraries’ Association is not con- 
sistent. It half condemns, and then, after 
protest, alters its mind. Its only line of 
defence seems to be a plea that the girl 
or boy reader may be contaminated, 
but, if parents have neglected their 
educational duties, public safeguards 
are, in our opinion, worse than useless. 
Authors of repute, like Mr. Maxwell 
and Mr. Mackenzie, will not _ suffer 
much, perhaps, from the action taken, 
but those who are unknown may well be 
daunted and persuaded out of honesty by 
fear of the Association. The subscribers 
to the Libraries should combine to resent 
what they may well regard as an insult to 
their intelligence. 

On March 22nd, 1914, the eminent 
French Orientalist, M. August Barth, 
will attain his eightieth year; and it is 
proposed to celebrate the occasion by a 
reissue of his work in a collected form. 
The publication, which will be in four 
volumes, will include, beside his ‘ Religions 
de l’'Inde ’ and his ‘ Bulletins des Religions 
de l’Inde,’ a large number of critical and 
other essays which have appeared in 
various periodicals, such as the Journal 
des Savanis, the Revue Critique, the 
Journal Asiatique, and the Comptes Rendus 
de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Letires. It should, and no doubt will, 
be warmly welcomed by scholars of all 
countries, who appreciate the influence 
exercised upon all branches of Indian 
studies by the venerable savant. 

Subscriptions are invited in the names 
of a number of the leading Orientalists 
in France, and may be addressed to M. 
Ernest Leroux, 28, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
The amount is fixed at 30 francs, and the 
subsequent sale price of the publication 
will be 40 francs. 

Wauttst it is to be regretted that the 
late Edward Dowden left a written 
memorandum forbidding the publication 
of his lectures as Professor of English 
Literature at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and other unfinished prose MSS., it is 
gratifying to learn that the prohibition 
does not extend to his letters, a selection 
from which will be published under the 
editorship of his widow, herself an accom- 





plished literary critic. Mrs. Dowden 
would be glad, therefore, to receive, at 
Rockdale, Orwell Road, Rathgar, any 
letters from her husband which their 
recipients may, from their literary value, 
desire to submit to her for consideration. 
They will be carefully preserved, and 
returned in due course. 

The letters will be published by Messrs. 
Dent, who have already in the press a 
volume of poems by Edward Dowden. 
This will include a reprint of the book of 
poems of 1876, with a considerable number 
of fresh original pieces, besides a series of 
translations, of which the chief is the 
whole of Goethe’s ‘ West-Oestlicher Divan.’ 
This latter was a holiday task of much 
pleasure during a summer recently spent 
in Cornwall. 

Finally, Miss Elizabeth Yeats, the 
poet’s sister, has in her Cuala Press, 
Churchtown, Dundrum, co. Dublin, a 
sequence of a hundred and one lyrics 
named ‘A Woman’s Reliquary.’ This 
is introduced by a little Preface to which 
Dowden signs his name as editor; but 
the fiction is as transparent a one as in 
the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ and 
there is no reason now why Dowden’s 
authorship of the poems should not be 
disclosed. 


Mr. MavuricE HEWLETT’s new novel 
‘ Bendish : a Study in Prodigality,’ will 
be issued by Messrs. Macmillan next 
Friday. It is a story of the days of 
William IV., and is concerned with love 
and politics. Some of the characters 
who figured in the author’s last book, 
‘Mrs. Lancelot,’ are again introduced. 

The penultimate part of the new edition 
of Dr. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough’ will be 
issued next week, under the title of ‘ The 
Scapegoat.’ Messrs. Macmillan promise 
the remaining instalment, ‘ Balder the 
Beautiful,’ very shortly, so the student 
will soon be enabled to place on his shelves 
the complete work in its latest form. 


Messrs. Macmillan are also publishing 
‘The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tenny- 
son,’ edited, with an Introduction, by Mr. 
Charles Tennyson, who has taken the 
somewhat unusual course of cutting out 
redundancies. Frederick Tennyson, it is 
explained, wrote without an eye to publi- 
cation, and consequently his works suffer 
from a diffuseness which would otherwise 
have doubtless been repressed. We should 
have thought that an artist who wrote for 
his own pleasure only would get near his 
ideal of perfection, whereas it is a common- 
place that fears concerning the public taste 
have spoilt some good things. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish next 
month a work on Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Mr. Francis Watt. The book is largely 
concerned with the scenery of the novels 
and plays, regarding which it furnishes 
supplementary information. The home 
country of the novelist is carefully ex- 
amined. The historical characters intro- 
duced are compared with their originals 
in fact, and it is sought to show how far 
the portraits are veracious. There is also a 
critical study of Stevenson in his various 
aspects as man and writer. 





Mr. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES has 
two volumes relating to Irish literature in 
the press. Mr. Elkin Mathews is publish- 
ing his ‘Irish Literary and Musical 
Studies,’ a series of essays contributed to 
The Contemporary and Dublin Reviews, 
The Cornhill Magazine, and The Spectator, 
and of lectures delivered before the Lite- 
rary Societies of London, Dublin, and 
Belfast. 

Mr. Graves’s second volume will be a 
comprehensive anthology of English verse 
translations and adaptations from the 
Irish Gaelic, to be called ‘ Harp-Strings of 
the Gael,’ illustrated in three colours by 
Mr. George Morrow, and with a cover- 
design and illuminated Celtic capitals from 
the same hand. This volume de luxe will 
be issued by a new Irish-American pub- 
lishing company, the Devin-Adair Com- 
pany of 437, Fifth Avenue, New York, but 
an English edition of it is also in contem- 
plation. 

Messrs. Smitx & Exper will publish 
next Thursday a school story entitled 
‘The Lanchester Tradition,’ by Mr. G. F. 
Bradby. They will also have ready 
cheaper editions of Mr. A. C. Benson’s 
‘Ruskin: a Study in Personality,’ and 
‘The Etchingham Letters.’ 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce ‘ A 
History of the French People,’ by Mr. 
Belloc, in three volumes, illustrated with 
maps and plans. The work will be divided 
into short sections dealing with the chief 
events, and aims at being useful for 
school and University work as well as the 
general reader. The first volume will take 
the story as far as the coronation of Hugh 
Capet. 

Amonest the books which Mr. A. L. 
Humphreys is bringing out is one by Mr. 
Reginald Lucas upon the Life of Lord 
North, which has never yet been written. 
Mr. Lucas examines carefully North’s 
conduct in regard to the revolt of the 
American colonies, and his coalition with 
Fox, and studies the characters of the 
principal statesmen of the day. 

Mr. B. H. BLackweE ’s list includes 
‘ Oxford Poetry, 1910-13,’ with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Gilbert Murray, including 
the work of some thirty writers ; ‘Ancient 
Eugenics,’ by Mr. A. G. Roper; and 
‘ Black, Ivory, and White: the Story of 
El Zubeir Pasha, Slaver and Sultan, as 
told by Himself,’ translated by Mr. H. C. 
Jackson. 

Mr. MELROSE’s announcements include 
‘The Old Transport Road,’ a record of 
the South Africa of the past, by Mr. 
Stanley Postal Hyatt; ‘Human Voices 
from the Russian Campaign, 1812,’ a 
translation from M. Arthur Chuquet’s 
‘Etudes d’Histoire’ by Miss Harriet 
Capes; and ‘ Wanderings in the Isle of 
Wight,’ by Miss Ethel Hargrove. 

ApMIRERs of the work of James Russell 
Lowell will be interested to learn that 
Messrs. Nisbet have arranged to publish 
in the autumn a volume of his hither- 
to uncollected essays and criticisms. 
The contents include ‘ Nationality in 
Literature,’ ‘ Disraeli as a Novelist,’ and 
‘The Works of Walter Savage Landor.’ 
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SCIENCE 


——= Qe 


Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, delivered at 
Birmingham, 1913. By Principal Sir 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., President. 


Sm OLiveR Lopee’s Presidential Address 
was, in a certain sense, disappointing. 
Some of us had hoped that he would on 
this occasion divest himself of his meta- 
physical prepossessions, and give us one of 
those clear and vivid presentments of some 
point in physics wherein he excels most 
other English teachers of science. But 
this was not to be. At the outset it 
seemed, indeed, as if he intended to devote 
himself to the exposition of the doctrine 
of continuity in all branches of physics, 
which formed the ostensible subject of 
his discourse. Then the principle of rela- 
tivity seemed to attract him, and he 
rather went out of his way to argue against 
it. But all the time he was edging nearer 
and nearer to those metaphysical or quasi- 
religious views which, when, as _ here, 
sincerely held, seem to overshadow and 
dominate the holder’s mind to the exclusion 
of nearly everything else. After a series 
of analogies which, brilliant as they were, 
were no more compelling in a logical sense 
than any other analogies, he found it 
necessary to affirm his belief in the per- 
sistence of the personality after death 
and the possibility of communication with 
* discarnate intelligence.” He even went 
so far as to speak of our understanding 
in the future * the conditions regulating 
intercourse across the chasm,’ and to 
declare that “‘a body of responsible 
investigators has even now landed on the 
treacherous but promising shores of a new 
continent.”’ 

The address began, as is now customary, 
with a brief notice of those whose loss 
science has had to deplore, including Sir 
William White (of shipbuilding fame), 
Lord Avebury, Sir George Darwin, and 
M. Henri Poincaré. On the Frenchman’s 
comprehensive and philosophic grasp of 
the intricacies of physics, and * eloquent 
though sceptical exposition of our laws 
and processes,’ the speaker particularly 
dwelt. He then ran briefly through the 
discoveries in physics which began with 
the Hertzian waves in 1888, and affirmed 
that ‘‘ the characteristic of the promising, 
though perturbing period in which we 
live is rapid progress combined with 
fundamental scepticism.’ This scepticism, 
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which must occur in bodies moving at 
speeds nearly comparable with that of light. 
It turns out in fact that both Shape and 
Mass are functions of Velocity. As the 
speed increases the mass increases and the 
shape is distorted, though under ordinary 
conditions only to an infinitesimal extent.” 


With this view Sir Oliver declared himself 
in agreement, although he pointed out 
that in his opinion it was a reason not 
for discarding any of Newton’s laws, but 
for supplementing them in the light of 
further knowledge. 

Passing from this to his main theme, 
Sir Oliver quoted with approval from 
Poincaré the view that the great generaliza- 
tions in astronomy of Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, and Newton were, in fact, largely 


ments, and that apropos of physical che- 
mistry, ‘‘ as we get to know the properties 
of matter better, we see that continuity 
reigns,’ and he declared that 


““on the surface of nature at first we see 
discontinuity : objects detached and count- 
able. Then we realize the air and other 
media, and so emphasize continuity and 
flowing quantities. Then we detect atoms 
and numerical properties, and discontinuity 
once more makes its appearance. Then we 
invent the ether, and are impressed with con- 
tinuity again. But this is not likely to be 
the end ; and what the ultimate end will be, 
or whether there is an ultimate end, is a 


discontinuity, Sir Oliver showed, 


applied especially to number, for 


‘**incommensurable quantities are the rule 
in physics. Decimals do not in practice 
terminate or circulate, in other words vulgar 
fractions do not accidentally occur in any 
measurements, for this would mean infinite 
accuracy. We proceed to as many places 
of decimals as correspond to the order of 
accuracy aimed at”’; 
and even 
‘““every discontinuity that can be de- 
tected and counted is an addition to know- 
ledge,” 
of which he gave many instances from 
Dalton’s atomic theory and Clerk-Max- 
well’s equations down to Mendeléeff’s 
Periodic Law. 

These considerations, which beguiled the 
speaker into the epigram that, 


‘so far from Nature not making jumps, 
it becomes doubtful if she does anything 
else. Her hitherto placid course, more 
closely examined, seems to look like a kind 
of steeplechase,” 





also led him on to an anticipation of the 
debate expected in the Mathematical 
Section between Prof. H. A. Lorentz, M. H. | 


hedeclared, ranged through all thedifferent | Langevin, Dr. Svante Arrhenius, and | 
branches of science, but in “ the vast group | others on radiation, which owes its im- | 
of mathematical and physical sciences” | portance, according to Sir Oliver, to its | 


concerned that which is summed up in | being 
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the word “‘ continuity.” In this connexion 
he pointed out that philosophers have 
begun to question some of the larger 
generalizations of science, e.g., the con- 
servation of energy and the second law of 
thermodynamics. Thus, he said, not even 
Newton’s laws were held sacred :— 

“ Indeed, a whole system of non-Newtonian 
Mechanics has been devised, having as its 


foundation the recently discovered changes 





“the best-known and _longest- 
studied link between matter and ether.”’ 
His own declarations are that 

““T myself am an upholder of ultimate 
Continuity and a fervent believer in the 
Ether of Space”; 

and that 


“* Matter in motion, Ether under strain, con- 
stitute the fundamental concrete things we 
have to do with in physics. The first pair 
represent kinetic energy, the second potential 





| existence of 


energy ; and all the activities of the material 
universe are represented by alternations from 
one of these forms to the other.” 

He did not even shrink from the asser- 
tion, incongruous as it may appear with 
his own contentions, that 
“the apparently discontinuous emission of 
radiation is, I :believe, due to features in 
the real discontinuity of matter....Hence 
it is, I suppose, that radiation comes off in 
gushes or bursts; and hence it appears to 
consist of indivisible units.” 

Prof. Planck’s quanta, M. Perrin’s 
revival of the interest in the Brownian 
movements, and the demonstrations of the 
arrangements of molecules in crystals 
and of atoms in molecules, to which we 
are indebted among others to Dr. Tutton 
and Prof. Bragg, together with the anti- 
cipatory theories of Mr. W. Barlow and 
Prof. Pope, were all pressed into the service, 
and summarized as ‘‘ an apotheosis of the 
atomic theory of matter.”’ 

So far Sir Oliver confined himself to 
giving, in a manner which shows great 
grasp of the subject and admirable powers 
of selection, instances which were, as has 
been said, mainly against himself. But 
now he was confronted with a theory which 
he found himself unable toswallow. This 
is the Principle of Relativity, first perhaps 
foreshadowed, so far as the general public 
is concerned, in the articles by Henri 
Poincaré, Prof. Alfred Bucherer, and others 
which appeared in The Atheneum exactly 
seven years ago. Sir Oliver pointed out 
that 
“if the Principle of Relativity in an 
extreme sense establishes itself, it seems as 
if even Time would become discontinuous 
and be supplied in atoms, as money is doled 
out in pence or centimes instead of con- 
tinuously ;—in which case our customary 
existence will turn out to be no more really 
continuous than the events on a kinemato- 
graph screen,—while that great agent of 
continuity, the Ether of Space, will be rele- 
gated to the museum of historical curiosities.” 
One is not sure that this is really an argu- 
ment against it, or, in other words, the 
reductio ad absurdum which Sir Oliver 
Lodge considers it to be. The Principle 
of Relativity, baldly stated, is that, as the 
earth is moving both on its axis and on- 
wards through space, all measurements 
that we can make of motion are only 
relative, or are to be referred to the 
distance between two perpetually shifting 
points. It is sufficient for Sir Oliver 
that he conceives that the denial of the 
the ether would be an 
absurdity, and he therefore set to work 
to demolish the principle. Thishe did not 
attempt to do directly, because the 
Michelson-Morley experiment—the only 
one yet made directly bearing on the 
matter—is against him; but he tried to 
show that this has been misinterpreted, 
thus :— . 

““ Many forms of statement of the famous 
Michelson-Morley experiment are mislead; 
ing. It is said to prove that the time taken 
by light to go with the ether stream is the 
same as that taken to go against or across it. 
It does not show that. What it shows is 
that the time taken by light to travel to and 
fro on a measured interval fixed on a rigid 
block of matter is independent of the aspect 
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of that block with respect to any motion of 
the earth through space.” 

He then;went on to show that the wave 
front of a progressive wave simulates 
many of the properties of matter :— 

“Tt has energy, it has momentum, it 
exerts force, it sustains reaction. It has 
been described as the portion of the mass of 
a radiating body—which gives it a curiously 
and unexpectedly corpuscular ‘feel.’ But 
it has a definite velocity. Its velocity in 
space relative to the ether is an absolute 
constant independent of the motion of the 
source. This would not be true for cor- 
puscular light.” 

From this he predicted that 

“our motion through the ether will some 
day be detected by help of this very fact— 
by comparing our speed with that of light : 
though the old astronomical aberration, 
which seemed to make the comparison easy, 
failed to do so quite simply, because it is 
complicated by the necessity of observing 
the position of a distant source, in relation 
to which the earth is moving.” 

He added that 

“if the whole solar system is moving 
through the ether, I see no reason why the 
relative ether drift should not be observed 
by a differential residual effect in connexion 
with Jupiter’s satellites or the right and 
left limbs of the sun,” 

and suggested that gravitation may one 
day give us a further clue. 

This is, so far as can be seen, all the 

argument that Sir Oliver Lodge directly 
brought to bear against the Principle of 
Relativity, which in the hands of some 
of its admirers would do away with the 
necessity of imagining a hypothetical sub- 
stance like the ether. It is no doubt true 
that the limitations of our knowledge 
should prevent us from assuming either 
that there are or that there are not causes 
at work of which we have no suspicion. 
Yet analogy is at best a blind oil. and 
Sir Oliver used it to introduce with many 
apologies considerations which do not 
seem to arise directly from it. He wished 
to leave on record 
“our conviction that occurrences now 
regarded as occult can be examined and 
reduced to order by the methods of science 
carefully and persistently applied. ... Already 
the facts so examined have convinced me 
that memory and affection are not limited 
to that association with matter by which 
alone they can manifest themselves here and 
now, and that personality persists beyond 
bodily death. The evidence, to my mind, 
goes to prove that discarnate intelligence, 
under certain conditions, may interact with 
us on the material side, thus indirectly com- 
ing within our scientific ken.” 
Here followed the remark about regu- 
lating intercourse across the chasm and the 
body of responsible investigators landing 
on a new continent quoted at the beginning 
of this notice. 

Regarding this appearance of King 
Charles’s head in the memorial we only 
say one word. The majority of mankind 
who are not versed in scientific studies, 
or, in other words, of the believers in 
all the great religions, such as Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and Buddhism, have all 
held the same view, but they have done 
so on other grounds than those which have 
apparently influenced Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Calvert (W. Hall), THe FurtHER EvoLurion 
oF Man, 5/ net. Fifield 

It is difficult to determine Dr. Calvert’s 
basic philosophy—if he has one—for this 
collection of quotations and comments 
gives contradictory evidence. The author 
dismisses Marx, Nietzsche, and their fol- 
lowers as materialists, and thinks there 
can be “‘no advance whatever” so long as 
men are blinded by their philosophies ; 
yet in discussing Mr. Machen’s advice to 
seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, he blames 
him for not first insisting on decent food, 
clothing, and housing. He admires Paulin, 
and has a chapter on the ‘ Cannibal Habit 
of the Male’; he says he has no belief 
in heredity, yet claims that “‘ tendencies ” 
are inherited. He quotes M. Bergson with 
approval, but no reader of ‘Creative Evolu- 
tion’ could have written the following :— 

“Bergson has done a great deal to widen our 
view, and he effectually demolishes the mechan- 
istic argument, but he will never be believed 
until he adopts the logical outcome of his own 
position—the argument of design on the part of 
the Eternal, Omnipotent power, and the teleo- 
logical view of the Universe which means an 
evolutionary plan pointing to the final goal.” 

In politics Dr. Calvert seems to favour 
the “ Lib.-Labs,”’ since he is a social reformer 
and not a Socialist; in science he is a 
follower of Huxley, “‘ probably in himself 
the finest combination of scientific attain- 
ment, logical faculty, and honesty of pur- 
pose the world has ever known’; in 
religion he apparently adopts the New 
Theology. He possesses an inexhaustible 
fund of admiration: Mr. Asquith’s name 
will be ‘‘ emblazoned on the page of history, 
and immortalized upon the scroll of heroes ” ; 
W. T. Stead ‘“‘stands pre-eminent”; he 
speaks of the “ genius of Benjamin Kidd ” ; 
Shakespeare is ‘“‘ the greatest intellect of 
this world”*; ‘Heroes and Hero-Worship ’ 
is “‘ one of the greatest books ever written.” 
This selection of superlatives, chosen at 
random, is sufficient to indicate the author’s 
attitude; he is fixed in the nineteenth 
century, and knows little of the forces 
moving the twentieth. 

Of education, perhaps the most potent 
factor in the further evolution of man, he 
says nothing, beyond advising that “a 
scroll of heroes” should be “ displayed in 
our schools.” Of another novel force, the 
Woman Movement, he has not an adequate 
grasp. 

The best point of the book is its hopeful- 
ness with regard to the future of mankind, 
but we venture to think that the lines of 
advance will be different from those indi- 
cated by Dr. Calvert. His Preface says :— 

“The thoughts and ideas expressed in this work 
owe their origin to the stimulation and en- 
couragement received through association with 
the fine intellectual acumen of the minds of the 
Shakespeare Club of Melrose ’’ ; 
and that is a very fair description of the 
book—an emanation from the meetings of 
a provincial literary and debating society. 
Fabre (J.-H.), Les Auxiiiarres, Récits sur 

les Animaux utiles 41’ Agriculture, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Delagrave 

The “ Auxiliaries *” are the animals which 
make war on larve, insects, and divers 
eaters who would leave little of our crops if 
they were not kept down by such means. 
These illustrated talks with youthful hearers 
seem somewhat old-fashioned to us as a 
means of instruction, but they show all the 
great naturalist’s powers of observation, 
combined with that spirit of loving under- 
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cruelty of the young human animal. y, 
Fabre speaks out clearly and decidedly on 
the slaughter of creatures which dof ug 
nothing but good, and are sometimes killed 
merely because they are regarded as ugly, 
adding that “‘ le laid est fils de l’ignoranee, j] 
s’amoindrit & mesure que le savoir s’étend.” 


Gibson (Charles R.), THE ROMANCE oF 
Screntiric Discovery, 5/ 

Seeley & Service 

The outstanding discoveries in science 
concerning the movements and substance 
of the earth, the creatures on it, man and 
his diseases, the nature of plants, chemistry, 
physics, and the Creation are here described 
in a popular way, with many interesting 
illustrations and diagrams. The volume 
is dated as farin advance as the coming year, 


Jones (Samuel I.), MarHeEmMaATICAL WRINKLES 
FOR TEACHERS AND PRIVATE LEARNERS, 
$1.65 net. Gunter, Texas, Jones 

Contains numerous mathematical problems 
and their solutions, together with arith- 
metical, algebraic, and geometrical questions 
and answers, examination papers, lists of 
short methods of doing various types of 
calculation, a section on Mensuration, some 
historical notes, and finally tables. 

The author hopes to awaken “a real 
love and interest among the great body of 
teachers and students for the study of 
mathematics, ‘the oldest and the noblest, 
the grandest and the most profound of all 
sciences’”?; but his volume will appeal 
mainly to specialists, though the chapter on 
‘Mathematical Recreations’ may act as a 
lure to the ordinary person. 


Kahlenberg (Louis) and Hart (Edwin B.), 
CHEMISTRY, AND ITs RELATIONS TO 
Datty Lire, 5/6 net. Macmillan 

This comprehensive summary of the main 
principles of chemical science and their 
applications to art, manufactures, and agri- 
culture contains a rich store of information, 
with sufficient theory for those who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of applied chemistry 
only. The book is rendered attractive by 
its readable style, copious pictures and dia- 
grams, and use of italics and bold type for 
important words and statements. Its Ameri- 
can origin is traceable in the numerous 
references to the United States. and in 
such orthography as “‘ woolen fibers,” “ lus- 
ter,” ‘‘ molded,”* and so on. The statement 
on p. 88 that “soda water is water charged 
with carbon dioxide ’* needs amendment. 


Kremann (Prof. Dr. R.), THE AppLicaTIoNn 
oF Puysico - CHEMICAL THEORY TO 
TECHNICAL PROCESSES AND MANUFAC- 
TURING METHODS, translated from the 
German by Harold E. Potts, 8/6 net. 

Constable 
This volume forms part of a series of mono- 
graphs on technical chemical methods of 
manufacture, only one of which has hitherto 
been introduced to English readers. The 
author aims at supplying a connected picture 
of the application and significance of various 
physico-chemical theories. The book is 
designed to meet the requirements of 
chemists in practice as well as students. 


Silberstein (L.), Vecrortat Mecuanics, 7/6 
net. Macmillan 
The object of the volume is to present the 
chief principles and theorems of theoretical 
mechanics in the language of vectors, so 
that the use of vectorial methods may be 
extended. The book is not a juxtaposition 
of mechanical theorems and of their vec- 
torial formule, but after Chap. II., which 
contains an enunciation of D’Alembert’s 
principle, proceeds by a continuous deduc- 
tive road, so that readers acquainted with 
little more than this principle will find here 
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parts of mechanics. Chaps. II. to VI. con- 
tain the General Principles of mechanics 
and their consequences—e.g., the three 
Special Principles and the essential part of 
the dynamics of Rigid and of Deformable 
Bodies, closing with Hydrodynamics. 

The Appendix contains a Vectorial-Car- 
tesian dictionary to the volume for the use 
of those inexpert in vectorial language. 


Mill (Hugh Robert), assisted by Carle Salter, 
BritisH RAINFALL, 1912, 10/ Stanford 

In this issue Mr. Carle Salter’s name 
appears on the title-page with that of Dr. 
H. R. Mill, the latter’s part in the volume 
having been restricted by ill-health due to 
long-continued overwork. The plan of the 
record is the same as last year’s, except that 
the ten representative daily records of 
rainfall have been omitted. A _ special 
article deals with ‘The Great Rain Storm 
of August 25-26th,’ which produced such 
extraordinary records in Norfolk. It has 
had a serious effect on the industry of the 
Broads, which received a great bulk of sedi- 
ment carried down by the swollen streams. 
Mr. Salter in another article shows that the 
general rainfall for England and Wales from 
June to August last year was 78 per cent 
above the average. Only 1879 during the 
last fifty years approaches these figures. 

Seathwaite in Borrowdale is famous for 
its tremendous rainfall, and we learn with 
interest that a rain-gauge called after it has 
been designed by Dr. Mill to meet the diffi- 
culty of collecting the whole fall of a month 
in a very wet position. The first of these 
new gauges was fixed last September at 
the Stye above Seathwaite, and so far has 
worked well. 

The organization of these valuable records 
owes so much to the enthusiasm and know- 
ledge of Dr. Mill that we hope he will soon 
be restored to health by his complete rest. 


Montgomery (E. G.), THE Corn Crops, 7/ 
net. Macmillan 

A textbook in which the art of crop 
production is based on an application of 
the sciences, with a view to (a) the producing 
of a natural condition as perfectly adapted 
as possible to the needs of some particular 
crop; and (6) the adaptation of the crop 
to certain natural conditions. The crops 
discussed are grown in the United States 
and Canada. 

The book is intended for two classes of 
students: Parts I. and II., on ‘The Corn 
Plant’ and ‘Production as related to 
Climate and Soils.’ require a knowledge of 
the sciences involved ; but Parts ITI. and IV., 
on ‘The Improvement and Adaptation of 
the Corn Plant, and Environment,’ and on 
“Cultural Methods,’ may be studied by less 
advanced students, and are written in a less 
technical style. There are numerous plates. 

The author is Professor of Farm Crops in 
the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University. 

Wall (Major F.), THe Porsonovus TERRES- 
TRIAL SNAKES OF OUR BritisH INDIAN 
DOMINIONS (INCLUDING CEYLON), AND 
How to REcoGNIZE THEM, WITH SyMP- 
TOMS OF SNAKE POISONING AND TREAT- 
MENT, Third Edition, 3 rupees. 

Bombay, Natural History Society 

Of the new parts added to Major Wall’s 
concise and practical book, the first is a 
detailed description of the symptoms of 
different kinds of snake poisoning, while 
the second, on treatment, contains in- 
structions to non-professional people and 
& note on the treatment of syncope. 

The author appeals for more records of 
casualties, which large employers of labour 
like the tea-planters of Ceylon could surely 
supply, and he offers to identify and return 
any snakes sent to him. 


FINE ARTS 


—_~o— 


Caricatures. By Tom Titt. (New Age 

Press.) 

THE New AGE Press has published a set 
of sixty drawings by the caricaturist 
who signs his work Tom Titt. They are 
all single figures of well-known men, 
and, unlike Mr. Beerbohm, the artist 
dispenses with the aid of “‘ legends,” and 
allows the drawings to speak for them- 
selves. Tom Titt evidently possesses the 
essential qualifications of a caricaturist ; 
he has a humorous vision and a satirical 
mind—witness the extremely amusing 
drawings of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Joseph Lyons. He can note, too, the 
characteristic walk of his victims: Mr. 
John Burns strides rapidly forward with 
bent knee, the Bishop of London parades, 
and Mr. Herbert Samuel struts. These 
three drawings are admirable examples of 
portrait caricatures. 

Like all caricaturists,Tom Titt is very 
unequal; many of the drawings do not 
“come off.” Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, 
for instance, is represented as a little man 
with an enormous head. This is a recog- 
nized caricaturists’ convention, but in the 
case of Mr. Chesterton it is ill chosen, be- 
cause he impresses us as much by his height 
and the bulk of his body as by his im- 
posing head; the drawing suggests, more- 
over, that his hair is dark, whereas, in 
fact, it is unusually light. The artist has 
been much more successful in the world 
of letters with Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Israel Zangwill. 
Mr. J. C. Squire is well done, but Mr. 
James Douglas is a decided failure. The 
artist is too fond of emphasizing chins. 

What Tom Titt chiefly lacks is skill of 
hand. He appears to know enough about 
the construction of a human head to be 
able to distort it humorously, but there 
his knowledge ends. His figures are in- 
variably weak in drawing. There is a 
curious tradition in England that the work 
of a caricaturist may be amateurish in 
execution. Sir Carruthers Gould and Mr. 
Beerbohm have both taken advantage of 
this licence. On the Continent no such 
tradition exists: there, the standard of 
technical proficiency demanded of a 
caricaturist is as high as from any other 
type of draughtsman; he is required 
to possess a definite and accomplished 
technique, and to be able to reproduce 
his vision in an expressive and humorous 
convention. Sem of Paris can hold his 
own with first-rate draughtsmen; Gul- 
bransson of Munich can make a trouser 
leg or a soft hat as full of humorous sig- 
nificance as a face or a hand, and has at 
the same time an almost mechanically 
flawless technique. 

The only drawings of Tom Titt which 
approach this standard are the heads of 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
and we hope that the artist will endeavour 
to acquire more dexterity in dealing with 
his figures, which would enable him to 
take a place among eminent contemporary 





caricaturists. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Bearne (Mrs.), A Courr PAINTER AND HIS 
CircLE: Francois BovucHer (1703- 
1770), 15/ net. Fisher Unwin 

The history of the work of Boucher is 
used here as a frame for a picture of the 
decadent Court of Louis XV. The book 
consists chiefly of details and anecdotes of 

Boucher, his artistic predecessors, contem- 

poraries, and successors, his literary friends, 

and the prominent figures of the Court in his 
time. There are a number of reproductions 
of the works of Boucher and his school. 


Famous Paintings, selected from the World’s 
Great Galleries and reproduced in 
Colour, with an Introduction by, G. K. 
Chesterton and Descriptive Notes, 
12/ net. Cassell 

In this, the second volume of the series, 
the publishers cannot be congratulated on 
having made a very good selection of paint- 
ings from the great galleries of the world. 

In the first place, the only Continental 

galleries represented are the Luxembourg, 

with two pictures, and the Rijks, Amster- 
dam, with one ; and in the second the fame 
of a picture has been treated as synonymous 
with its popularity, with the result that we 
have here two of Greuze’s languishing girls 
and other pictures of indifferent merit. 

There are, however, some undeniably good 

things, and some masterpieces such as 

Leonardo’s ‘Monna Lisa.’ The reproduc- 

tions are fairly accurate in tone and colour- 

ing, but, mounted as they are on a white 
ground, are not shown to the best advantage. 

The} descriptive notes are for the most 
part brief accounts of the lives of the painters, 
the influences under which they came, or 
their principal works. 


Gaultier (Paul), THe MeaninG OF ART, ITS 
Nature, ROLE, AND VALUE, with a 
Preface by Emile Boutroux, translated 
from the Third French Edition by H. 
and E. Baldwin, 5/ net. Allen 

A discussion, scientific and logical, of 
the nature, réle, and value of art from an 
emotional point of view. ‘Art,’ we are 
told, “is ssthetic emotion crystallized, 
so to speak, in forms, lines, colours, and 

sounds.” Art is in the nature of play, a 

play which produces beauty. The ~~ 

u 


ful is msthetic emotion, subjective, 
communicable. Atsthetic emotion com- 
municated or “ objectivized” is art. The 


réle of a work of art is educative, moral, 
and social, and its value is to be decided 
by the critic in proportion as it fulfils its 
nature and réle. Numerous plates illus- 
trate the meaning of works of art—their 
zesthetic value being in each case suggested, as 
revealing personality, environment, morality, 
or inspiration. 


i . William Harvey, 21/ net. 

Portraits of Dr. Willi y, 21/ a 

The Historical Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine publishes this collection 
of portraits of the famous physiologist. 
The Atheneum for Sept. 19, 1903, p. 388, 
contained an account of the portraits, 
which are now reproduced in sepia tone, 
each picture being preceded by & amost 
description of the original and placed in?'ts 
probable chronological order. 


Ricci (Seymour de), DescRIPTION RAISONNBE 
DES PEINTURES DU LouvRE: I. Ecoxes. 
ETRANGBERES, ITALIE ET EsPAGNE, 
4fr.50. Paris, Imprimerie de ‘ L’Art 

In this catalogue of the Italian and Spanish 
pictures and drawings exhibited in the Louvre 
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Mr. Seymour de Ricci has almost exhausted 
the resources of modern bibliographical 
methods to place in the hands of the student 
a complete repertory of the information that 
can assist him in a study of any particular 
picture to be seen there. The entries are 
arranged by schools under the individual 
painters in the order of their catalogue 
numbers. and contain, each of them, a 
description of the picture, with notes on 
disputed attributions and drawings or 
ancient copies. To this the author adds a 
history of the picture, giving, as far as can 
be traced, its former owners; a list of the 
more notable reproductions, and a Biblio- 
graphy of periodicals or books in which it 
has been described or discussed. The im- 
portance of a work like this can hardly be 
over-estimated : every visitor to the Louvre 
feels the want of a modern catalogue such 
as those of Berlin, or of the National Gallery 
and of the Wallace Collection in London. 
An Index of Attributions is the more useful 
as it includes unofficial suggestions as well 
as those usually accepted. 








THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 


THE EXHIBITION of the London Salon of 
Photography at the galleries of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society, 54, Pall Mall East, 
gives us an opportunity of studying the aims 
and methods of present-day artist-photo- 
graphers. The Germans and Americans in- 
vented the so-called *‘ artistic’? photograph, 
and here one can see characteristic specimens 
of their work; for the London Salon is 
international, and all nations are repre- 
sented. Most of the photographers attempt, 
by elaborate ‘‘ faking ” of the negatives and 
the prints, to get into their work that per- 
sonal quality which, they feel, the unaided 
camera fails to give. What they actually 
achieve is rarely more than a misleading 
vagueness, and in many cases they make 
direct misstatements of tone and form. 
This is particularly noticeable in the por- 
trait of the dancer Clotilde von Derp (54), 
by Rudolf and Minya Diihrkoop (Hamburg), 
where the arms and dress are most unin- 
ey tampered with. When the photo- 
graphers are content to select their subject 
at a@ propitious moment, or arrange it with 
care, and to leave the rest to the lens and 
the more simple methods of developing and 
printing, the results obtained are far more 
satisfactory. Thus in portraiture the work 
of Karl Schenker (Berlin), Nos. 120-27, 
stands out pre-eminent. He succeeds in 
getting quality into his prints, without 
smudging or loss of definition, and he in- 
variably achieves a pleasing decorative 
effect. The same applies in a lesser degree 
to the three excellent studies of Pierrot 
(201-3) by D’Ora (Vienna), but his 
portrait of Madame Pavlova (194) is less 
interesting; it seems strange that, as a 
photographer, he should not have taken 
advantage of the resources at his command 
for suggesting movement, and given some 
of the dancer's characteristic poses. 

The nude studies by Fraulein Olga Maté 
(Budapest), No. 162, and Miss Jesse P. 
Banfield (San Francisco), No. 189, suffer 
from the elimination of anatomical detail 
and the conventional posing of the figures. 

In the field of “genre” pictures Mr. 
Mortimer’s The School Bell is Ringing (290) 
is, perhaps, the best. The figures in the 
foreground, with their shadows running up 
the village street, are extremely charming. 
Several artists have attempted to colour 
their work, with lamentable results. 


R. H. A. W. 





ON SOME OLD GLASS REMOVED FROM 
SIDDINGTON TO CIRENCESTER. 
Sydenham, September 4, 1913. 


Havine recently visited the Cotswold 
district of Gloucestershire, a paradise to 
ecclesiologists, it perhaps may be permitted 
to me, a complete outsider, but a general 
lover of ancient churches and an opponent of 
the transference of their contents, to offer 
a few remarks on the revival of a long- 
standing dispute between the great and noble 
church of Cirencester, and its much humbler, 
but ancient and interesting neighbour in 
the village of Siddington. The following, 
I believe, is a correct summary of facts 
relative to the stripping of Siddington of 
some of its most valuable adjuncts in favour 
of the far greater and richer fabric. 

The painted glass in question, now forming 
part of the east window of the chancel of the 
well-known fine church of Cirencester, was 
removed from the Lady Chapel or Langley 
Chantry of Siddington about the year 1800. 
A coloured picture of this beautiful glass 
can be seen in Lysons’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Gloucestershire,’ when it was in the church 
of Siddington. It consists of the Virgin and 
Child and two female saints, with figures 
below of members of the Langley family. 
The inscription, to the effect that the Sid- 
dington Lady Chapel had been built by 
Edward Langley in honour of the Salutation 
of the Virgin, is still intact. This chapel has 
Langley tombs remaining, despoiled of their 
brasses, and contains various shields of 
arms of that family, and Edward Langley’s 
monogram in the stonework. The Langleys 
resided at Siddington for centuries; the 
village was formerly known as Siddington 
Langley. 

The glass was removed to Cirencester, after 
a high-handed fashion and not without 
remonstrance, about a century ago; but 
when the church was restored, at a cost of 
some 14,0001., by Gilbert Scott in 1867-8, 
the stonework at the base of this chancel 
window was raised, and the Langley figures 
at the bottom of the Siddington glass were 
not required. Thereupon this portion of the 
window was sent back to Siddington. At 
this time the parishioners of that village 
petitioned for the return of the whole of 
their glass. A resolution of the Cirencester 
vestry of that date is still extant stating that 
the remaining glass should be returned 
when funds were available to replace it. 
This, however, was never done, and a few 
years ago, the Cirencester window being 
again enlarged. the Langley figures, forming 
the lower portion, were purchased from the 
Siddington authorities and replaced in the 
Cirencester chancel. 

This window, as it now exists, with its 
inscription, tells a continuous untruth; 
to the antiquary or ecclesiologist it is utterly 
misleading ; whilst to the church and the 
town it is a discredit. This glass was given 
to Siddington, and remained there for cen- 
turies. and the Langleys thereon depicted 
were buried beneath it. If the cireumstances 
were more generally known, there is little 
doubt that this memorial glass would be 
restored to the place for which the donor 
intended it. It is with this object that I 
write to the powerful columns of The 
Atheneum. I merely write in a spirit of 
general conservation, for I have not the 
slightest connexion with either Siddington 
or Cirencester. J. CHaRLEs Cox. 











MUSIC 


—_.>— 
THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


MENDELSSOHN’S * ELIJAH’ was given on 
Tuesday morning. The tickets sold were 
92 fewerthanin 1910. The popularity of 
the oratorio would seem to be on the 
decline ; and, if so, the fact is not aston- 
ishing. Its merits are certainly great, and 
should not be ignored ; but it is no longer 
a living power. The performance under 
the direction of Dr. A. Herbert Brewer 
was on the whole praiseworthy. Miss 
Ruth Vincent was successful in the so- 
prano music. Mr. Dalton Baker, the 
Elijah, showed dramatic instinct; he 
indeed reminded one of Santley, the 
greatest exponent of the part, although his 
voice is less resonant. Madame Ada 
Crossley and Mr. Gervase Elwes did 
justice to their respective parts. The 
choir is fine both as regards tone and 
balance. 

In the evening Sir Edward Elgar con- 
ducted his ‘Dream of Gerontius.’ It 
was a good, if not great rendering of the 
work. The principal part, that of Geron- 
tius, was taken by Mr. John Coates. 
His reading of the music, as he has shown 
on former occasions, is excellent ; but on 
Tuesday there was a lack of resonance 
in his voice, the result, possibly, of cold 
or fatigue. Anyhow, whatever the cause, 
it affected many important portions of the 
work. Miss Phyllis Lett’s treatment of 
the ‘Angel’? music was sympathetic, 
yet not sufficiently dignified ; to combine 
the two qualities is not easy. Mr. Dalton 
Baker’s delivery of the Priest’s musi¢ 
was sound, rather than strong. Much 
of the choral singing was expressive. 


Wednesday morning was devoted to 
Bach’s ‘ Matthew’ Passion. Mr. Dalton 
Baker was responsible for the words of 
Jesus, and they were delivered with 
calmness and simplicity; they would 
have been weakened by any attempt to 
be impressive, but of this he was not 
guilty. Mr. Gervase Elwes, as the Evan- 
gelist, was, as usual, satisfactory, and 
Mr. Robert Radford sang effectively. 
Madame Gleeson-White and Miss Dorothy 
Silk were less satisfactory, especially in 
the duet ‘“‘ Behold, my Saviour now is 
taken.” The difficulties against which 
they had to contend must, however, be 
considered. The music itself is not 
at all easy; and, further, well as they 
may have studied it, the short time 
allowed to rehearse with the orchestra 
is not sufficient to make them feel safe. 
There is another difficulty in the 
solos. In Bach’s day the harpsichord 
was most probably used in the accom- 
paniment, and placed close to the singers. 
What, as a rule, they hear now must 
at times be rather distraeting, so that, 
occupied with many details, they are 
unable fully to devote their attention to 
the spirit of words and music. The render- 
ing of the Chorales by the choir was 
impressive. The Passion, in spite of cuts, 
and omission of whole numbers, is still 
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verv long. Dr. Brewer conducted, and 
Dr. G. R. Sinclair played on the piano 
the chords in the Evangelist’s recitatives. 

The miscellaneous concert on Wed- 
nesday evening in the Shire Hall in- 
cluded a new scena, ‘ Luonnotar,’ from 
the ‘ Kalevala,’ for soprano and orchestra 
by J. Sibelius, written expressly for 
Madame Ackté. The poem tells of the 
Water-Mother and the origin of the 
stars. The scena is dramatic and highly 
characteristic, but except for one or two | 
bursts the orchestra is very subdued. | 
The piece being sung in Finnish, it was 
not possible from the English version 
supplied to follow the meaning of much 
that sounded peculiar. 

Dr. Saint-Saéns played the solo part 
of Mozart’s Piano Concerto in B flat, the 
one he selected for his recent concert in 
Queen’s Hall. His clear and vivid inter- 
pretation of it again delighted his audience, 
and he was obliged to satisfy them by 
playing a short piece, apparently of his 
own. Dr. Saint-Saéns afterwards con- 
ducted the orchestra in “Mon cceur 
s‘ouvre & ta voix,’ which was charmingly 
rendered by Miss Phyllis Lett. A clever 
and ably scored Caprice, ‘ Will o’ the 
Wisp,’ by Mr. W. H. Reed, was a novelty. 








NOTICES OF NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. AUGENER. 


Beringer’s School of Easy Classics : Handel 
and Haydn. Edition numbers, 5133 and 
5134; each ls. net.—The Bach books of 
this series were recently noticed in these 
columns, and in the present ones the selec- 
tion of pieces is equally good. In the 
‘Handel’ they are all from his harpsichord 
music. There is full justification for the 
addition of a middle part to No. 3. The 
alteration in No. 14 is an improvement, 
since the triplets in the original version (which 
is added) occur only in this one passage. 

The ‘Haydn’ book is also satisfactory. 
It is well that students should be given 
movements from his sonatas which are never 
played at recitals; one or two—not, how- 
ever, in this selection—certainly deserve 
an occasional hearing. 


Russian: a Collection of Piano Pieces by 
Russian Masters. Selected and arranged 
for Young Players by Alex Roloff. Books I. 
and II., 2s. net each.—Russian music of 
all kinds is now attracting much attention, 
and as there are many charming pianoforte 
pieces beyond the powers of young players, 
the present collection is welcome ; for, by 
skilful simplification, it retains much of 
the original charm. Moreover, many of 
the pieces are little known, such as those 
by Glinka, Ilynsky, Zarzycki, Scriabin, 
and Kopyloff. 


Ten Variations on ‘ Ave Maris Stella’ for 
Organ. By O. Olsson. 2s. net.—The Nor- 
wegian composer has written pianoforte 
pieces in which his nationality is fully re- 
vealed. Of this there are even traces in 
these Variations on the Dorian Plainsong, 
though quaintness and skill are the pre- 
vailing elements. The fine old theme is 
first set forth with only a plain tonic chord 
at the end of phrases. It is afterwards pre- 
sented in all kinds of imitation (by inversion, 
augmentation, and other devices). But 


Musical Gossip. 


Last Thursday week Stravinsky's orches- 
tral suite ‘ L’Oiseau de Feu’ was performed 
at the Promenade Concerts for the first time 
in England. When the ballet of that name 
was given at Covent Garden, it was possible 
to admire the music as quite suitable to an 
exceedingly fantastic story. When _per- 
formed in the concert-room the skilful and 
cleverly coloured music still attracts, but 
one feels that something is wanting—and 
that is, of course, stage action. The 
composer, who, it is stated, has arranged 
this suite, follows the meaning of every 
change of mood, of every change of figure 
and phrase ; in other words, he has a perfect 
picture in his mind. But that is not the 
case with those who have never seen and 
heard the ballet. 


Ow Saturday evening Mr. Eugéne Goos- 
sens, jun., conducted the first performance of 
his ‘ Variations for Orchestra of an Old 
Chinese Air.’ It was the air selected by 
Weber for his ‘Turandot’ Overture, and 
he took it from Rousseau’s ‘ Dictionnaire de 
Musique.’ The composition is quaint, cle- 
verly scored, but rather long. The form is 
a dangerous one: a composer is tempted— 
especially Mr. Goossens, whose inventive 
power is fertile—to give, as Schubert did in 
his day, more than is wise. Some thematic 
material will bear long development, but not 
this simple theme. 


THE Lonpoxn SymMpHOoNy ORCHESTRA 
begins its tenth season of concerts at Queen’s 
Hall on October 27th, and ends on June 
22nd, 1914. Mengelberg, Nikisch, Safonoff, 
and Steinbach will be the conductors. No 
novelties are to be introduced. It has been 
proved by experience (so it is stated) that 
when novelties are given the audiences are 
smaller than usual. The public, however, 
needs to be educated, and, if this policy is 
pursued, there will be nothing to take the 
place of old favourites, which, however long 
their lease of life, will finally lose their 
charm. On the other hand, if new works 
are introduced, the fittest of them will, by 
judicious repetition, become familiar, and 
gradually supplant the old. 


LonDON is by no means the only city 
which is showing increased interest in orches- 
tral music. The fifth season of the Shef- 
field Promenade Concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. A. Rodgers, is announced. 
Four concerts will be given, on October 21st, 
November 18th, and, in 1914, February 17th 
and March 31st. Modern music, though 
not of a contentious kind, is largely repre- 
sented, but there are symphonies and con- 
certos by Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert. 
A new work for strings by Mr. Granville 
Bantock is also expected. 


Capt. ALEXANDER SPINK BratMonT, who 
died on the 4th inst., entered the Army, 
and retired after serving in India. He was 
a great traveller and a great lover of music 
and chess—-a combination by no means un- 
frequent. Notable instances are Philidor, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann—also Beet- 
hoven, as ,shown by Major Bléchlinger’s 
‘Memoirs,’ quoted by Dr. Theodor Frimmel 
in his ‘ Beethoven Studien,’ vol. ii. Capt. 
Beaumont was also a composer (suites for 
strings, songs, &c.). He was very generous 
in aiding young musicians, and for his 
services to music was presented with the 
Freedom of the City of London in 1910. 





DRAMA 


a a! 


The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Authorized Edition. Edited by 
Ludwig Lewisohn.— Vol. I. Social 
Dramas. (Martin Secker.) 


Srvce the death of Ibsen, Hauptmann has 
been generally recognized as the foremost 
Continental dramatist, and a virtually 
complete edition of his plays in English 
is therefore an event of considerable im- 
portance. Prof. Lewisohn’s edition is to 
be in six volumes, and will include ail 
Hauptmann’s plays, with the exception of 
his unsatisfactory * Florian Geyer,’ and 
* Elga,’ * Helios, and ‘Das Hirtenlied,’ 
which may be regarded as fragments. 
Hauptmann is, above all things, an ex- 
perimentalist, who has never been able 
to derive complete satisfaction from any 
particular dramatic form, and has in 
consequence wandered at large amongst 
the methods of presentation permitted by 
the modern theatre. With his first play— 
‘Vor Sonnenaufgang,’ translated in the 
present volume as * Before Dawn’ —he 
brought the naturalistic drama into life 
in Germany: eight years later, in ‘ Die 
Versunkene Glocke ’ (* The Sunken Bell’), 
he achieved triumph with fairies and 
romance. The present editor has grouped 
the plays according to their subjects, and 
has placed the social dramas in the first 
two volumes. 

‘ Before Dawn’ suffers, as all pioneer 
plays must, from lack of perspective. It 
is not enough merely to paint horrors in 
order to produce an effect of horror; 
they must be distributed so that they 
do not compete with one another for 
a hold upon the emotions of the audi- 
ence. ‘ Before Dawn’ is overcrowded. 
A beautiful love-scene in the fourth 
act is all the respite granted from the 
succession of evil things that compose 
the play. ‘The Weavers’ has been 
already translated into English, and 
performed by the Stage Society. ‘The 
Beaver Coat’ (* Der Biberpelz ’) and ‘ The 
Conflagration’ (‘Der Rote Hahn’) are 
the remaining plays in this volume. 
These are tragi-comedies of low life; the 
central character in both is a Mrs. Wolff, a 
washerwoman whose honesty is not her 
strongest point. The former play is by 
far the more satisfactory. Here, as in 
Lady Gregory’s ‘ Hyacinth Halvey,’ all 
things conspire to help the wicked, and the 
humour is, in fact, much of the same order. 
The sequel was written eight years later, 
and suggests that the author had lost 
touch with his characters. 

Seven of the plays in this edition are 
largely written in the Silesian dialect, 
which presented such difficulties even to 
Germans that Hauptmann was forced to 
translate two of them into something the 
audience could understand. In order to 
render this peasant speech into English, 
Prof. Lewisohn says, 

“TI found it necessary to invent a dialect 
near enough to the English of the common 








though the form is severe, the music is 
interesting. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Moy.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall 


people to convince the reader or spectator, 
| yet not so near to the usage of any class or 
| locality as to interpose between him and 
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Hauptmann’s characters an Irish or a 
Cockney, a North or a West Country atmo- 
sphere.” 

Here is a specimen of this interesting 
** invention ” :— 

“What ’ve I got to-day ? 
matiz—that ’s what! When I get up o’ 
mornin’s early, I gotta whine like a puppy 
dog. Years and years I been wantin’ to 
buy myself a fur-coat. That’s what all 
-doctors has advised me to do, because I’m 
that sensitive. But I ain’t been able to buy 
me none.”—‘ The Beaver Coat,’ p. 383. 
‘This is distinctly neither Irish nor Cockney, 
and does not seem to us a good invention. 
Prof. Lewisohn is himself the translator 
of all the plays in this volume except ‘ The 
Weavers’; he makes his educated cha- 
racters speak a natural English tongue, 
practically free from Americanisms. It 
is therefore unpleasant to come across 
whole passages— whole acts indeed —in 
this jargon, which is a blemish on a 
generally admirable undertaking. The 
Editor’s Preface to the volume is brief, 
but excellent. 








THE COVENTRY CYCLE OF PLAYS, 
Park Lodge, Wimbledon. 


I HAVE read with interest Mr. Hardin 
Craig’s communication in your issue of 16th 
August respecting the locality of the so- 
called ‘Ludus Coventrie.’ It is certainly 
tempting to connect the elaborate treatment 
of the youth of the Virgin in this cycle with 
the Lincoln plays of St. Anne. But his 
argument from the Assumption play cannot 
be accepted. That play is not “in a hand 
slightly later than that of the body of 
the cycle.” “It is in a different hand, and 
is written on a separate quire of different 
paper. But it was incorporated at the time 
of the original writing of the manuscript, 
presumably 1468, for it is both corrected 
and rubricated by the hand of. the scribe 
who wrote the bulk of the cycle. 

W. W. GREG. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Str. J. M. Barrin’s two plays, produced 
at the Duke of York’s in the latter part of 
last week, show an acceptable contrast. 
The first, ‘The Will,’ is one of those sweet 
simplicities with a moral, the production of 
which is the author’s particular vein. The 
pith of the moral is conveyed by an old 
clerk, who announces to his employer that, 
owing to neglect of a disease in its incipient 
stage, he has now but a short time before 
he must succumb. Three interviews with 
a firm of solicitors are presented. At the 
first drawing up of the will the only trouble 
is owing to the altruistic attitude of the 
young couple towards each other. The 
second visit takes place after the lapse of 
several years—years of plenty. The hus- 
band’s love for his wife has given place to 
pride in possessing a wife and child who fur- 
nish evidence of prosperity. The meditated 
alteration of the will is to make it more 
in conformity with his new outlook. The 
final interview is when he has _ vastly 
increased his worldly wealth, but has lost 
his wife through death and his children by 
estrangement, and he can think of no one 
else to leave his great fortune to than those 
whom he has “‘ bested’ during life. The son, 
who is now the acting partner, attempts to 
* recall his client to his old father, who sits 

* .over the fire. Memory of the intervening 


The rheu-. 





years has, however, lapsed, and all the old 
man can remember is the young couple 
whose single desire had been each other’s 
welfare. Touchingly conveyed by the act- 
ing of both Mr. Clarence and Mr. Valentine 
is the effect produced by the memory of a 
former and happier time. The acting of 
Mr. Frank Denton as the junior partner 
improves greatly as he modifies the over- 
exuberance by which he seeks, in ‘the first 
scene, to express youthfulness. 


THE second play, ‘The Adored One,’ is, 
on the surface, merely nonsensical, though 
only the very stupid will succeed in missing 
the underlying satire of our ways of regard- 
ing woman and usage as exhibited in the 
courts of justice. Perhaps to-day, when we 
are learning how multilateral everything is, 
we are inclined to be a little weary of having 
it dinned into us that woman is a creature of 
many sides. However, Sir J. M. Barrie once 
again instils the lesson in the first act, and 
his mode of doing so is sufficiently piquant 
to be entertaining. The second act, which 
takes place at the Old Bailey, presents 
the case of a woman who is sure that 
the motive with which she pushed a man 
out of the carriage, and so caused his death, 
will be appreciated by the judge and jury 
and so cannot believe that any conse- 
quences inconvenient to herself can be the 
outcome of her action. The judge (Sir 
John Hare) and the jury quickly succumb 
to the fascination of the prisoner (Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell). The trial resolves itself 
into a struggle between the prisoner’s deter- 
mination to tell the truth and secure acquittal 
and the desire of the rest of those in 
court to suppress the truth and awvoid 
unpleasant consequences. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell brings all her artistry to the aid 
of her part, and the whole, when pruned 
a little, will be an admirable skit. 


Zoua’s ‘ Germinal’ has been adapted by 
Messrs. Pathé Fréres for the kinematograph, 
and will shortly be seen in London. There 
are some fine scenes in the film, notably 
those of coal-mining underground. The 
strike scenes, with the military firing on the 
rioters, is Curiously apt at the present time, 
though we were rather surprised to see them 
heralded by the words “The inevitable 
happens.’ Both the acting—by a French 
company—and the photographs themselves 
are exceptionally good. Probably two or 
three longueurs will be removed by judicious 
cutting. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S 
FIRST AUTUMN BOOKS. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
HIS WORK, ASSOCIATES, AND ORIGINALS, 
By T. H. 8. ESCOTT. (Just ow.) 12. 6d. net, 


HARRIET HOSMER 

LETTERS AND MEMOIRS. 

Edited by CORNELIA CARR. 

With 31 Illustrations. (Sept. 16.) 12s. 6d. net, 


TRAVELS 
WITHOUT BAEDEKER 


By ARDERN BEAMAN. (Sept. 16.) 


7s. 6d. net. 
JOSEPH 
AND HIS BRETHREN 


By LOUIS N. PARKER. Paper, 1s. net. 
Cloth, 2s. net. 


GLIMPSES OF INDIAN BIRDS 
By DOUGLAS DEWAR. (Sept. #6.) raag 


THE GATHERING STORM 


STUDIES INTO SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
TENDENCIES. 


By ‘‘A RIFLEMAN.” 5s. net. 


A STAINED GLASS TOUR 
IN ITALY 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL. 
With 33 Illustrations. 


THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE 
IN THE XVIIth CENTURY 
By CHARLES BASTIDE. 12s. 6d. net. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
PHILIP, DUKE OF WHARTON 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 16s. net, 
Numerous Illustrations. 


7s. 6d. net. 





New Novels, 6/- 
GREEN CHALK (év. 1). 


DORIS SOMERVILLE 

CONCESSIONS (Jus ow). 
SYDNEY SCHIFF 

FASCINATION (se. 26). 


CECIL CHAMPAIN LOWIS 


OPINIONS OF JEROME 
COIGNARD (Just out). 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


MADELEINE AT HER 
MIRROR (Just out). 


MARCELLE TINAYRE 


TWO LITTLE PARISIANS 


3s. 6d. net. (Sep. 26.) PIERRE MILLE 


THE WORLD’S DAUGHTER 


CYRIL HARCOURT 


THE SONG OF SONGS (rq 21.) 


SUDERMANN 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 


by subscribing to the 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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NISBET’S AUTUMN BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


ESSAYS IN REBELLION. Gs. net. 


By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of ‘ Essays in Freedom.’ With Portrait. Post 8vo. 


THE PROWLERS. 6s. net. 
By F. ST. MARS, Author of ‘On Nature’s Trail.’ Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. Square demy. 
FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
READY SEPTEMBER 25. 


GREEK ART AND NATIONAL LIFE. 7s. 6d. net. 


By 8. C. KAINES SMITH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


DID THE PH@NICIANS DISCOVER AMERICA ? 7s. 6d. net. 


By T. CRAWFORD JOHNSTON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


COMMONSENSE AIDS IN ILLNESS. a 


By Sister JENNINGS GOODLEY. Crown 8vo. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. A Memoir. 15s, net. 


With 6 Photogravures. Demy 8vo. 


This is the first sincere and complete Life of the Empress by one who has had the privilege of reading much of her personal 
correspondence, and the acquaintance of some of her personal friends. 


PHIZ AND DICKENS. 18s. net. 


By EDGAR BROWNE. With many unpublished originals. Royal 8vo. 
LIMITED EDITION of 175 Copies. my 4to. 32s. net. 


This volume by the son of Phiz is not only a personal and intimate study of the life ‘of Hablot Browne, but also a volume 
full of side-lights on the Dickensian circle 


PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 7s. 6d. net. 


By A. G. GARDINER, Author of ‘ Prophets, Priests, and Kings.’ With many Photographs. Demy 8vo. 


AFRICA IN TRANSFORMATION. Bs. net. 


By Rev. NORMAN MACLEAN, Author of ‘Can the World be Won for Christ?’ With Photographs. Crown 8vo. 


IN MY STUDY. Bs. net. 


By Rev. CANON ANTHONY DEANE. Extra crown 8vo. 


ATTIC SALT. 2s. 6d 


By Rev. SELBY HENREY. Crown 8vo. 


STUDIES IN CHARACTER. 8s. 6d. net. 


Ry late Rev. WILLIAM WATSON, D.D. With Portrait. 


GIFT BOOKS AND JUVENILES. 
SEPTEMBER. 


THE CORAL ISLAND. 10s. 6d 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With Preface by Sir JAMES BARRIE. Fully illustrated in Colour by SEPTIMUS SCOTT. 


THE SWORD OF DELIVERANCE. 























. net. 








. net. 





6s. 
By Capt. CHARLES GILSON. Illustrated in Colour. Large post 8vo. . 
A BRAVE LITTLE ROYALIST. 5s. 
By DOROTHEA MOORE. Illustrated in Colour. Large square demy. 
Write for NISBET’S NEW ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST. 22, BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ THE EDITOR"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN O. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lrp., Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 13, 1913. 
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